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A ice WITH A NEW DOLL 


NO. 12 FOUNTAIN 
Our Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, California 


Is not a whit more pleased than we are, 
when a letter is received like the follow- 


ing, from the Cleveland Humane Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


“July 30th, 1915 


We are glad to report to you that these 
fountains are satisfactory in every particular and 
I wish Cleveland had more of them. 


Cordially yours, 


CHENEY C. JONES, 
General Agent.” 


The above refers to two No. 12 fountains 


purchased in July, 1914. 


THE H. F. JENKS CoO., Inc., Pawtucket, R. U.S. A. 


Ceylon Tea” 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 
Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
I lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
3lb. Canisters, 35 cts. 
a We invite comparison 
emg with other Teas of the 
same or higher price. 


= S.S.PIERCECO. 


Boston Brookline 


BURRILL’S TOOTH POWDER and PASTE 
Make the Teeth Clean, White and Beautiful. Absolutely Pure. 


A beautiful picture of “‘Jollie Mollie,”’ in se: 


a, without advertising, suitable for framing, and a a size package 


of BURRILL" STOOTH POWDER or PASTE will be mailed for 10c. Mention ‘Our Dumb Animal: 
NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY COMPANY, Lynn, Mass. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


Invaluable for keeping the coat 
in condition. 


Send 2c stamp for “‘ Dog Culture.” 
Spratt’s Patent Limited, Newark, N. J. 


KETTLIE’S CATNIP MICE 


For pet cats and kittens, makes them playful, happy 
and healthy. Filled with fresh catnip, first quality. 
For sale at all pet stores and first class druggists, or 
sent postpaid for 10 cents each, 3 for 25 cents, 85 cents 
r dozen. ecial price to dealers. Persian kittens 
or sale from pore Roe Stock, 
KITTEN SUPPLY CO 


15A Martin St., MEDFORD, MASS. 


FOR THE GOOD OF 


YOUR DOG 


OLD GRIST MILL PUPPY BREAD 


is the dog’s Staff of Life, Health and Hap- 
piness. No scraps, no scrapings, the full 
good cf entire wheat flour, oatmeal, rice and 
meat—all food, no waste. Ask the man 
witha valuable dog—heknows. The stand- 
ard dog food of America—better than beef. 


Send for Sample, Old Grist Mill, Boston, Mass. 


Your Pet A Catnip Ball 
with 

Summit Catnip 

A Toy and Exer- 

ciser for Cats and 

Kittens, at most 


any Drug Store or 
Pet Shop. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roabury 72, 73, 74 


THE SMALL PET DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well 
managed place i in which to leave them. This department is in charge of Miss Marion P. 
Frost, for years the owner and manager of ‘‘Pussy-Willow House,” Wayland, Massachusetts. 
For terms and for all other information relative to this department, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 
Special Telephone, Brookline 348 
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LIN AND FOR FORTY-onp YEA 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


imals, The American Hy 


—Cowper. 


Kinoness, Justice} 
AND Mercy TO 


Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Vol. 48 


Boston, September, 1915 


No. 4 


If you don’t like dogs are you sure the fault is 
the dogs’ and not yours? 
* 


Are children naturally cruel to animals? Chil- 
dren are generally just about what their parents 
train them to be. 

* 

Whether we believe in ‘‘Peace at any price”’ 
or not, the price of the next European peace will 
be high enough to satisfy the most exacting. 


The barking dog, even if he doesn’t bite, is like 
the interminable talker—a good deal of a nui- 
sance. Queen Victoria once said: ‘‘There are 
people who talk to you as if you were a public 
audience.” 

* 

Eight thousand Italian nuns have volunteered 
as nurses and are with the Italian army, and 
nearly 30,000 priests are serving with the troops 
as chaplains, infirmarians, attendants and sol- 
diers. Nothing more than war needs whatever 
religion can offer, at once of restraint from evil, 
and of comfort in the dying hour. 

* 


No humane person puts the life of an animal 
above that of a human being. Because you are 
fond of animals and champion their cause is not 
the slightest evidence that you are not a lover of 
your fellow-men. Humane workers are quite 
often referred to as people who have neglected 
children to be kind to animals. Mr. Angell’s 
reason for devoting his life to the welfare of ani- 
mals was that for ninety-nine persons looking 
out for the interests of men, women and chil- 
dren, there was only one especially caring for 
the friendless and unprotected animals. 

* 


The St. Louis Star is authority for the state- 
ment that one hundred and twenty-one horses, 
valued at $21,200, had to be destroyed at the 
Ried-Bowman ranch, July 10, because of poison- 
ing due to cuts inflicted, during a stampede, by 
barbed wire fences. This is a good place to quote 
the words of an Idaho clergyman upon this sub- 
ject. The words are authentic, for they were 
sent us last month by a friend who took them 
from his sermon on Humane Sunday: 

“The inventor of barbed wire ought to have to 
slide down a chute a mile long made of it, and 
repeat the process, till he said he was sorry for 
every big-legged and scarred-up cow and horse, 
dead colt and calf that has suffered from this 
instrument of torture.” 


In the June 30 issue of El Monitor de la 
Educacion Comun, the monthly organ of the 
national council of education, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, there appears an article on ‘The 
Angell Hospital for Animals,” with illustrations 
of the operating room for horses, a ward for 
cats, boarding department and exercise yards. 

* 


If you, or any of your friends, are bitten by a 
dog supposed to be mad, under no circumstances 
have the dog destroyed if you can prevent it. If 
he is affected with rabies he will surely die in a 
few days. Confine him where he can neither 
harm himself nor anyone else. If he recovers, 
as in the majority of cases he probably will, you 
will not be obliged to live in fear of some day 
developing hydrophobia. 


KINDNESS AND CHARACTER 


Among the last things Elbert Hubbard did 
before sailing on the Lusitania was to write from 
New York to an office boy who had sent him a 
note, just before he left, asking for an increase in 
wages. The note had been overlooked in the 
hurry of getting away, but was found in some 
papers gathered up at the last minute. The 
letter was kind, fatherly, contained a suggestion 
as to a personal habit of the lad, and promised 
the advance asked for. 

That little service rendered a boy amid the 
pressing duties connected with the preparations 
for a long journey is like a door opening into the 
inner life and revealing the secret spring of con- 
duct and character. F.H.R. 


A WISE QUEEN 

Those of us familiar with Tennyson’s ‘“‘Queen 
of the May,” will read with pleasure the fol- 
lowing which we take from the Animal's Friend: 

The crowning of the May Queen at Crosthwaite, 
in Cumberland, was marked by the reading of the 
following very unusual proclamation by Canon 
Rawnsley, one of the May Queen’s Ministers. This 
proclamation we are glad to be able to reproduce: 

“To all her beloved subjects, both boys and girls, 
the Queen commands that they shall be kind to all 
animals—that they shall not hunt the wrens, or 
stone the squirrels, or chase the cats, or rob birds’ 
nests; but shall learn by heart the notes of birds, and 
know when they come and when they go, and how 
they sing and what they say; that they shall not 
kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, nor 
destroy any beautiful thing, but shall strive to save 
all gentle life; that they shall not root up ferns, nor 
break down blossoming trees, but shall learn the 
names of the flowers and their seasons and habits, 
and watch the budding of the trees.” F.H.R 


SICK ANIMALS—SICK MEN 


There are some interesting contrasts between 
these two kinds of patients. The former class 
suffer from no imaginary ills. When they are 
sick, they are sick. No veterinarian ever at- 
tempts a diagnosis wondering how much of the 
trouble before him is mental and how much 
physical. He can call to his aid none of the 
invisible forces by which the wise family physi- 
cian can often allay fear, turn the current of 
thought in another direction, brace the will, com- 
municate a new cheer, inspire a fresh hope, and 
so make his remedies doubly effective. The vet- 
erinarian wins no success by virtue of being able 
to dominate, or cooperate with the, mind of his 
patient, except as kindness and confidence on his 
part may save the animal from unnecessary fear 
or fright. 

Again he must make his diagnosis without any 
such questions as our physicians may put to us. 
No family history can be examined to see what 
light it has to throw upon the case. If his 
patient has been improperly fed and watered as 
to amount and time, and the quality of his food, 
seldom will the guilty driver acknowledge his 
fault. Only by the symptoms can the trouble 
be discovered. Furthermore the animal’s phy- 
sician cannot say, “Now, lie in this position or 
that, or keep perfectly quiet, or do not pull off 
the bandage, or do not bite this sore place, take 
all care that no dirt gets into the wound as it will 
if you fail to follow directions.”’ 

Once more the horse, since he cannot talk, is 
often sick many days before any one knows 
about it. This is not true when he has intelligent 
care, for the first symptoms of disease the watch- 
ful, alert owner or driver will be quick to mark. 
The stupid driver, the ignorant owner will some- 
times keep on working his horse, for example, for 
days after he has “gone off his feed,’”’ aware that 
something is the matter, but often neglecting to 
call a veterinarian till it is too late. We have 
had horses brought to our Hospital dying with 
pneumonia, dying within a few hours after their 
arrival, and yet worked up to the day they were 
received by us. The post mortem has told 
the story. 

Veterinary medicine faces, therefore, in in- 
numerable cases, a very different situation from 
that of the regular physician. It never, how- 
ever, has the slightest doubt that when its 
patients are sick the trouble is real and not 
imaginary. 


Read about the Vacation Home on page 57. 
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FARM-YARD SONG 

Over the hills the farm-boy goes, 
His shadow lengthened along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 
In the poplar tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to sing; 

The early dews are falling;— 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 

Cheerily calling,— 

“‘Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co'!”’ 
Farther, farther, over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still,— 

**Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!”’ 

Into the yard the farmer goes, 

With grateful heart, at the close of day; 

Harness and chain are hung away; 

In the wagon shed stand yoke and plough; 

The straw’s in the stack, the hay in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling;— 

The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 

The pigs come grunting to his feet, 

The whinnying mare her master knows, 

When into the yard the farmer goes, 

His cattle calling,— 

“‘Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co'!"’ 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 

Goes seeking those that have gone astray,— 

“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!”’ 

Now to her task the milkmaid goes, 

The cattle come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great; 

About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 

While the pleasant dews are falling; 
The new-milch heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye; 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 

Soothingly calling,— 

boss! so, boss! so! so! 

The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 

Saying, “‘So! so, boss! so! so!”’ 

To supper at last the farmer goes, 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without the cricket’s ceaseless song 
Makes shrill the silence all night long; 

The heavy dews are falling. 

The housewife’s hand has turned the lock: 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock; 
The household sinks to deep repose; 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calling,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! 
And oft the milkmaid in her dreams 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 

Murmuring, boss! so!” 

JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. 


THE DOCTOR WHO SAVED HIM 

A story is told of an Englishman who had 
occasion for a doctor while staying in Pekin. 

“Sing Loo gleatest doctor,"’ advised his native 
servant. “He savee my lifee once.” 

“Really?” queried the Englishman. 

“Yes, me tellible awful,”’ was the reply. 

“Me callee in arother doctor. He givee me 
medicine. Me velly, velly bad. Me callee in 
another doctor. He come and give me more 
medicine. Make me velly, velly badder. Me callee 
in Sing Loo. He no come. He savee my life.” 


MR. ANGELL’S PIGEONS 

Over twenty years ago, when our headquarters 
were at 19 Milk street, humtdreds of pigeons 
flocked regularly to the window-sills of the 
offices and fed upon the corn that was placed 
there for them. Only a few days ago a young 
lady employed now in those same offices informed 
us by telephone that “‘President Angell’s pigeons 
were still coming daily to her window” and 
were still being fed. Whether they are the same 
pigeons may be doubtful. It is pleasant to know 
that our successors are thoughtful of them. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Evolution of Vanessa 1y CHARLES E. JENNEY 


T matters not in what section of the United 
States you live, unless it be in the deserts, 
you are likely to have seen at some time or 
other, probably in the early spring or pos- 

sibly even in the winter, a large dusky butterfly 
with inversely scalloped edges to its wings and 


MOURNING-CLOAK BUTTERFLY 


specially remarkable for the wide border band 
of old gold that edges all four wings. This is the 
butterfly scientifically known as Vanessa antiopa 
and commonly called the mourning-cloak butter- 
fly from the somber purple in which it is largely 
clothed. It is about the earliest butterfly to be 
seen in spring and sometimes lives through the 
winter. It is usually found in the neighborhood 
of woods, for it feeds on the leaves of wil- 
lows, poplars and elms and others of the same 
species. 

One day in May I noticed some black hairy 
caterpillars crawling over my Spiraea bush under 
the elm. They were about an inch and three- 
quarters in length and rather repulsive looking 
fellows. There were seven rows of long branched 
spine-like hairs along their backs and a close 
examination showed some tiny white spots. They 
were quite active, but I gathered them in and 
put them in a jelly-glass which had some air- 
holes punched in its tin cover. I put a few 
leaves in with them, but the caterpillars seemed 
to have satisfied their appetites. The next day 
they had climbed to the lid of the glass, and 
using one of the small holes for a place of at- 
tachment, had woven a web of a few fine threads 
attaching their tails firmly to the lid and were 
hanging head downward, but a little afterward 
they had curled their heads under and upward 
so that they hung in about the shape of a fish- 
hook. The next day there was no caterpillar 
visible, but in its place hung a dark chrysalis, 
not half as long as the caterpillar was and of a 
shape so different that it was hard to conceive 
how the change could have taken place so 
quickly. It swung lightly by the tapering tail 
end, and the general design reminded one more 
of a snail than anything else. Close beside it 
hung by a thread was what appeared to be the 
head of the caterpillar, but was doubtless only 
the shed skin of the head—a veritable Ichabod 
Crane. So they swung like little hornets’ nests 
for twelve days and then, some time in the night, 
the mourning-cloak butterflies had issued from 
their shell-like covers. The empty chrysalis 
still swung from its same location, but it was 
lightly split at the bottom and the bright golden 
color caused by the light shining through it 
showed that the husk was empty. And in the 
bottom of the glass were the beautiful butterflies, 


some of them drying their still moist wings and 
others fully dried. A stain as of crushed straw- 
berry showed that the spilling of some liquid had 
accompanied the transformation. The wings of 
the new butterflies were thick and velvety, of a 
dark purple brown, and bordered with the wide 
edge of yellow. Just within this 
border were six or seven blue spots 
in a row along all the wings, and 
there were two yellow spots along 
the outer margin of each upper 
wing. The body of the butterfly 
was dark brown like the wings and 
quite furry. The antennae over 
half an inch long with clubbed 
ends. 

I later found more of the chrys- 
ales hanging along the overhang- 
ing edges of clapboards on the 
north side of the house, apparently 
placed to shun direct sunlight, 
which is very strong in this lati- 
tude (Fresno, California). 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a Vanessa antiopa recently 
transformed, the chrysalis from 
which it issued and the cast 
skin of the head of the cater- 
pillar. 


THE CARE OF POULTRY 

A correspondent of Our Dumb Animals in 
California, who recently has been “stirred up to 
pity for some fowls under the care of a very kind- 
hearted Christian family who do not understand 
them,”’ sends the following suggestions on the 
care of poultry: 

I believe that hens and chickens are very much 
like human beings. They have their different 
personalities. Some are cross, some phlegmatic 
in temperament; some good mothers, some not. 
Some have better heads for locality than others, 
and all get frantic and bewildered if chased 
around by a big enemy in shape of man, woman, 
boy, girl or dog. 

They respond to gentle treatment, and it pays 
in the long run to handle them carefully. They 
are not likely to thrive if caught and held head 
downward, or by wing or wings or in any uncom- 
fortable way. I get out of patience when those 
who treat their hens in that way assert that fowls 
are fools, know nothing. Any one who really 
loves them, who hastens at their cry of distress 
or trouble to relieve them, who at the first sign 
of drooping studies to find out what is the matter, 
will find it pays. 

The first appearance of vermin must be at- 
tended to and followed up. Coops should often 
be moved, or the earth spaded over daily and 
fresh earth put in, if the coops are crowded. 
Cool, clean water should always be before them. 
They need quantities of green food, in short, 
treat them as if they were human. 

I sometimes think fowls suffer more than most 
animals, so many, even kind-hearted persons, 
raise them as a side issue, just to have a few eggs, 
and occasionally a fowl for the family to eat, and 
even many who try to raise thera for profit do 
not know the symptoms of a suffering hen or 
chick. I claim that no chickens who cry con- 
stantly will do well. If you wish to have the 
business pay you must have a happy family. If 
they are not happy, find out why. 


THE WOODPECKER 
By STANTON A. BROWN 
Slowly up and down the tree 
The red-capped toiler makes his way; 
Then he turns and says to me— 
“I’m dr—r—r—rumming up some trade today!”’ 


I) 


I) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Domestic Animals in the Far East 


By JANET M. CUMMINGS 


DWARF HORSE, DOG AND TAPIR AT BATAVIA, JAVA BURMESE BUFFALO WITH HUGE HORNS 


TRANGE, indeed, to west- 
ern eyes, are many of the 
domestic animals of Asia 
and the East Indies. In 

the island of Java we find the 
Asiatic species of tapir, a curiously 
striped animal, solitary, noctur- 
nal, shy and inoffensive. They fre- 
quent the depths of shady forests 
and the neighborhood of water. 

Very different from the familiar 
American bison are the buffalo of 
southern Asia. Two types are 
shown here—that of Burma and 
that of Siam. The buffalo with 
the huge horns is the kind of ani- 
mal used in Burma for hauling 
the curious vehicles of that coun- 
try and also for ploughing and 
other farm work. The horns of 
the Burmese buffalo here pictured 
measure more than six feet from 
tip to tip. 

In Siam the water buffalo is a 
well domesticated animal, used in 
the rice-fields of the kingdom and 
for draft purposes. 

Animals in general are held 
high in the affection of the Indian 
people. The water buffalo are 
well cared for as a rule, and most 
of them die after long years of ser- 
vice, often through sheer old age. 


The humped or sacred cattle are 
greatly esteemed. Though the 
latter are used for riding and per- 
forming labors of various kinds 
and are valued for their flesh and 
milk, they are treated with great 
respect and consideration. It is 
in India that one really learns 
how dependent is man upon the 
animals. The buffalo and ele- 
phant do his work; the oxen and 
milch kine constitute his wealth 
and dearest possession. Without 
all these creatures the human pop- 
ulation could not subsist. 

If it were not for the camel, set- 
tlements in Mesopotamia would 
doubtless be even fewer and far- 
ther between than they are now. 
The camels, proverbially built to 
go without water for long periods, 
are indispensable in this land 
which lies between the desert of 
Arabia and the western Asiatic 
mountains. 

The photograph was taken at 
Bagdad, and shows a caravan of 
camels that have just come in 
from the country. In the center 
of the picture, notice in the fore- 
ground a small woolly dog which 
is the pet of one of the children 
traveling with the caravan. 


WATER: BUFFALO OF SIAM 


CARAVAN OF CAMELS NEWLY ARRIVED AT BAGDAD 
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BIRD EULOGY 
By MRS. NELLIE HAWKS 
Be silent! Sea-blown breezes; 
And hide your face, O Sun! 
A bird, sweet-throated, happy, 
Was here when day begun. 

It sang throughout the morning, 
Sang love-notes to its mate; 
But it will sing no more forever! 

And a lone bird meets its fate— 
A fate that bids it journey 

The rest of life ALONE. 
Its little heart is broken! 

I heard its heart-break moan. 


No more they’ll wing together 
The vastness of the sky; 
No more their sweetly-mingled notes; 
For ONE was doomed to die. 
Its fate was swift and sudden. 
One moment, LIFE! then Death— 
Though all of earth was brighter 
For its every song-filled breath. 
~ * 
And who shall dare to question 
The grief we voice—because 
We can not yet quite understand 
The all of Nature’s laws? 
And who shall dare to censure 
The heart that mourns and weeps? 
Be it heart of man, or bird-heart, 
That tune with sorrow keeps. 


HOW BIRDS DIE IN THE WAR ZONE 

A correspondent of the London Times, writing 
of “Birds in the Firing Line,” tells the sad story 
of how death often results from concussion: 

Though the birds soon grow indifferent to the 
noise of firing, there is much evidence that they 
are keenly sensitive to the impact of big air- 
waves. When the Zeppelins paid their first visit 
to Norfolk in January the birds, always most sus- 
ceptible to alarm after nightfall, were roused 
from their slumber and began a most singular 
and insistent clamor. Pheasants, blackbirds, all 
kinds, seemed to join in it, and this sudden out- 
cry of scared birds was heard in places so far 
away from the Zeppelins’ line of travel that the 
human ear would not catch the sound of the big 
engines at all. Some unusual disturbance of the 
atmosphere appealed to the more delicate senses 
of the birds, though man’s nerves were not finely 
enough tuned to respond to it. And now and 
then, in that firing line where they sing and play 
so fearlessly, the little friends of our soldiers, 
the robins and the others, have to pay the penalty 
that is inseparable from sensibility too keenly 
set. It hardly ever happens that they are struck 
by bullet or shrapnel, but what does occur is that 
they come within the area of violent air vibration 
caused by a bursting shell and suffer death by 
the concussion. 


CHINESE RING-NECKED PHEASANT 

We are indebted to the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
America for this illustration. The Chinese 
ring-necked pheasant is one of the handsomest 
of birds. In the beauty and brightness of its 
plumage it is surpassed by no other species. 
A few specimens have been imported into this 
country, but the birds stand little chance of 
increasing, so shining a mark are they for the 
sportsmen and bird slaughterers. 


HUMANE SOCIETIES AND NEUTRALITY 


To an English Correspondent: 

We have tried to keep the columns of Our 
Dumb Animals free from expressions of opinion 
favoring either side in the dreadful war that is 
now devastating Europe. There are humane 
societies in all the lands represented in the 
struggle, and the majority of our readers in these 
countries are members of these organizations. 
This is reason enough why a magazine like ours, 
though bitterly opposing war, should remain 
neutral. A paragraph, however, in the July 
issue has brought us a letter strongly condemning 
the statements there made. This is the para- 
graph: 

“No method of warfare has been left un- 
employed that could offer hope of victory. 
Regard for laws, human or divine, has ceased 
on the part of both hostile armies. Each is 
ready to stoop to any barbarism the other may 
put in practice.” 

Our correspondent says: “‘One would take it, 
your opinion is that both hostile armies are 
making a practice of barbarism on animals.” 

We were not thinking at all of the animals 
whose sufferings have been one of the results of 
the war. Our columns have repeatedly called 
attention to the work being done for horses in this 
war, and no organization, so far as we know, 
has surpassed the Royal S. P. C. A. in this 
matter. We had in mind only those methods 
of warfare,—the deadly gas, the liquid fire, the 
barbed wire entanglements, the exploding of 
bombs where non-combatants are maimed and 
killed, the submarine warfare, the starving-out 
process, whose cruelty and barbarism surpass 
anything the world has ever known before. 
But this appears to be what war has become. 
As it is waged today it knows neither mercy nor 
fair play on the field of battle. Men lose the 
sense of justice, the moral ideals disappear 
when the war-stirred passions are sweeping all 
before them. 

We certainly had no thought of offending any 
of our readers across the sea. Our grievance was 
against this modern warfare that has driven the 
contending armies to methods and deeds that 
simply horrify mankind. We do not dare say 
our own country, equally hard pressed, might not 
do the same. We should still hold, however, 
that in so making war it was ceasing to have 
“regard for laws human or divine.” . 

The great heart of England did not want war, 
neither do we believe the people of the other 
lands wanted it. We certainly would be the last 
to add to any bitterness, personal or national, 
that could in the slightest put farther away the 
day of permanent international peace. If our 
words seemed to have that motive behind them 
it was contrary to our purpose, 

Since writing the above we have seen the 
statement made that the Allies have not re- 
sorted to fire and gas as weapons of war, and if 
it be true, as we devoutly trust it is, the para- 
graph to which our English readers objected was 
so far an injustice to them which we greatly 
regret. F.H.R. 


GOVERNOR FERRIS ON BIRDS 


Gov. Ferris of Michigan, in his Bird Day 
proclamation for 1915, said: 

Birds, too, have an economic value in the dis- 
tribution of plant life and in the destruction of 
harmful insects. They also have a higher value. 
Literature abounds in allusions to birds, their 
nests, songs, food, flight, migrations, plumage 
and habits. On account of their beauty count- 
less numbers of our winged friends have been 
killed to meet the ruthless demands of fashion. 
May the fathers and mothers and their children 
of today use their best efforts to preserve and 
perpetuate our useful and beautiful birds! 


HORSES FOR WAR 


We have learned, incidentally, that some of 
our friends have been informed that we had not, 
as an organization, done what we could to pre- 
vent the shipping of horses from the United 
States to be destroyed in war. Readers of Our 
Dumb Animals will recall our account of corre- 
spondence with the President and with members 
of Congress, praying for such action as would 
put an embargo upon the shipment of these 
faithful servants to the battle-field. Further- 
more we did all in our power to have horses 
inserted in the list of exports to be prohibited 
by Congress according to a bill which one of our 
Senators sought to secure. While our efforts 
have been in vain, we are sorry that having done 
our utmost any of our good friends should be 
resting under a false impression as to our activity 
in this matter. F.H.R. 


CONVICTED FOR DOCKING 


Once more we have secured the conviction of a 
man charged with docking a horse. We were 
fortunate in being able to secure such evidence as 
permitted no escape for the offender. The judge, 
after a lecture to the accused which was much 
appreciated by a crowded court room, fined him 
three hundred dollars—the maximum fine. 

Quite as guilty as this stable-keeper was the 
man who wanted to buy the horse, and who had 
said, “If you will have him docked to match one 
I now have, I will buy him.” 

This nefarious and cruel deed is always done 
in secret, and under conditions that make it 
almost impossible of discovery. All humane 
people will be grateful to know that yearly fewer 
horses are being subjected to this barbarous 
custom. F.H.R. 


A FRIEND (?) OF ANIMALS 


A friend (?) of animals who confounds our 
Society with the State Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the State Board of Health, writes us that 
because we have closed the horse drinking foun- 
tains in Boston and caused the dogs to be muz- 
zled, he has cancelled a bequest to us in his will 
of $5000. This friend (?) of animals who does 
not read the papers enough to know that our 
Society has been doing all in its power to keep 
the fountains open, that we spend nearly $2000 
a year in Boston watering horses, that we were 
powerless to prevent the muzzling order, signs 
his name in such a way as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of reading it, and gives no address. We 
haven't the slightest idea that a man who would 
write such a letter would give any society $5000, 
but we are sorry that even such a man should 
deem us responsible for action which was beyond 
our control. F.H.R. 


In the Evditor’s Library 
BRED OF THE DESERT, Marcus Horton. 


Full of thrilling situations from start to finish is 
the story of Pat, born and bred amid the sage-brush 
and sand-dunes of New Mexico. Pat is a wonderful 
horse, though sprung from the humblest origin and 
at times a victim of such hardships, privations and 
cruelties as heartless human wretches can impose. 

He escapes the hard life of a cart-horse by getting 
lost, and later becoming the property of a young 
Western girl who is attracted to him by his superior 
points and noble bearing. In return for her kind- 
ness and affection Pat gives his allegiance, and the 
fortunes of the horse and his mistress from that 
time on are bound together. Pat is stolen by 
“rustlers” and spirited away far into the desert, 
there to smart under the lash and spur of wicked 
men. It is through the gallant exploits of the 
suitor of Pat’s mistress that Pat is rescued and re- 
stored to his owner, by which act the rescuer wins 
the love and the hand of her for whom he bravely 
risked his life. 

289 pp. $1.30 net. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 
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Making Friends with a Young 


T different times in my life I have had in 
my keeping living specimens of this 
United States species of owl; it is the 
Strix v. varia of science, and easily dis- 
tinguished from other species of other genera by 
its barred plumage; its almost black eyes; its size, 
and by its having no plumicorns, or ‘‘ears’’ as 
they are popularly designated, adorning the top 
of its head. When very young, this owl reminds 
one of a ball of cotton with its beautiful, downy, 
white plumage. Still, its feet are large, and its 
talons very sharp, being capable, even at a very 
tender age, of inflicting rather painful punctures 
in one’s hand, if the bird be irritated and rather 
roughly handled. 


POSING IN THE WOODS 


Early last spring (1915) my friend, Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Court, of Washington, D. C., informed 
me that he knew of a barred owl’s nest, situated 
in a piece of woods out at Sunnyside, Maryland, 
and that, if I would accompany him there, I 
might secure some good photographs of the single 
young one, which the parent birds were trying 
to raise under rather trying circumstances. Sev- 
eral boys had already located the hollow tree 
where these owls had made their home, the en- 
trance to which was a rotten knot-hole some 
twenty feet above the ground. 

Rather late one fine afternoon, Mrs. Shufeldt 
and I accompanied Mr. Court to the woods 
where the owls were, it being so far out in the 
country that we were obliged to ride a number of 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT 


miles on a suburban line of cars. All the way 
there I occasionally joked my friend by express- 
ing my belief that he had not found an ow! at all, 
but perhaps some other bird which he had mis- 
taken for an owl. As he is a very good orni- 
thologist and knew in his own mind that he 
knew a barred owl when he saw one, he took my 
banter in very good part, though I could see that 
he would feel more comfortable when the proof 
was really put in evidence. 

Shortly before sundown, we came to the tree 
where the owls had their nest; in a few moments 
our guide had strapped on his best tree-climbers, 
and was ascending the trunk with all the agility 
of a native Dyak. When he reached the top, he 
eagerly peered into the hollow trunk. In an 
instant an expression of dismay o’erspread his 
genial features, and with evident disgust he ex- 
claimed that the bird was gone. He stood my 
teasing pretty well for a while, when I appre- 
ciated his keen disappointment, and desisted. 
Then, too, the old birds, at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings, put in an appearance, and began to 
hoot at each other as they noiselessly flew from 
one tree toanother. At this juncture I informed 
our guide that that young owl was not far off, and 
was doubtless around somewhere on the ground. 
As it was then rapidly growing dark, and the 
woods we were in a very extensive piece of tim- 
ber, we had practically given up any further 
search for the adventurous owlet. My friend’s 
good humor had been restored by his finding, not 
over two hundred feet from the owl's tree, nests 
of the hairy woodpecker and a hawk. I was 
rolling over logs looking for salamanders; Mrs. 
Shufeldt was filling her collecting basket with 
ferns to study at home, when we suddenly de- 
cided to return to the cars which were a mile 
away. But I spied a rather likely-looking log 
some fifty feet off our path, which I determined 
to turn over for any old kind of reptile that might 
be concealed under it. Mr. Court went with me, 
and on returning I caught sight of something 
that looked like a ball of white cotton on the 
ground, some thirty feet off our track. In a 
second I realized that it was the missing owlet; but 
before I could announce my discovery, my com- 
panion roared out at the top of’ his by no means 
gentle voice: 
“There's that 
young owl!” Ina 
few moments he 
was safe in a paper 
bag, properly punc- 
tured for air, and 
otherwise comfort- 
able in all respects. 

Next morning he 
looked downright 
handsome as he sat 
up, with no little 
dignity, on the sub- 
stantial and natural 
tree-perch I had 
allotted him in one 
of my study-rooms. 
I brought him up 
some raw beef, cut 
in small pieces, and 
the way in which he 
swallowed themand 
relished his break- 
fast did one good to 
see. He drank plen- 
ty of water from a 
glass pipette, taking 
a good draught 
several times 


Barred Owl 


day. In three days he was as tame and as gentle 
as a kitten; enjoyed being perched on my arm, 
and delighted when I scratched his head and body 
—especially his back and underneath his wings. 

In a few days I succeeded in making a dozen 
or more beautiful negatives of him, and no bird 
in the world posed with greater patience and 
grace. We came to be great friends. One day 
I decided to take him out into the near-by woods 
to get some pictures of him that would beat those 
taken in my studio. Mrs. Shufeldt accompanied 
me on this trip, carrying the bird in a basket, and 
I was eminently successful with the camera on 
the occasion in question, for I not only succeeded 
in obtaining the beautiful result here shown in 
one of the photographs reproduced in the present 
article, but several others, which some of my 
friends pronounce even better. 

Strix came to know me very well, and good 
friends we were to be sure. He had one very 
peculiar habit which I, with all my experience 
with pet owls in confinement, had never noted 
before. During the day he frequently went to 
sleep on the big, comfortable perch upon which 
he usually roosted. At first he would stare about 
to satisfy himself that there was no danger in his 
neighborhood; then he began to nod and doze, 
finally sinking down on the perch, resting on his 
breast and wings at the sides. Then his tail 
would droop, and finally his head and neck 
would gradually be extended directly downwards 
toward the floor. In this position he would 
sometimes sleep for twenty minutes or more 
without materially changing his position, the 
only movements of his body and head being such 
as were caused by his heavy breathing. 

This made it difficult for me to get a clear 
negative of him in this extraordinary posture; 
but after several attempts I was completely suc- 
cessful, and the result is here reproduced in the 
second cut to the present article. I am of the 
opinion that no such picture has ever been pub- 
lished anywhere before. Personally, I am free to 
admit that I never knew that the young of any 
species of owl slept and rested in any such man- 
ner, and I would be glad to learn from the read- 
ers of this article whether it has been. noted in 
the case of other species of owl. 


SLEEPING IN A PECULIAR POSTURE 
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HOME AGAIN 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
I’m home from my summer vacation, 
And such a fine time as I’ve had! 
I’d like to tell every relation 
About it;—I know they’d be glad 
To hear there’s a place in the country 
Where horses may frolic and run, 
Cut capers and all sorts of antics 
Out in the green grass—just for fun. 
You could count ev’ry bone in my body 
The day I was led to the spot; 
My ankles were swollen and aching, 
For life I cared never a jot. 
A sore on my back had been smarting 
For weeks, and the pestering flies 
Made life but a misery and torment;— 
And didn’t I open my eyes 
When Master just loosened my bridle 
And said, ‘‘For two weeks here’s your home; 
Enjoy it, old boy,—it’s your privilege 
Wherever you wish to, to roam.”’ 
And look at me now! Would you ever 
Suspect that I’d been in such plight? 
And that these two weeks in the country 
Would have covered my ribs from your sight? 
I doubt if the horses will know me 
When back to my work I shall go,— 
Dick and Jack of the coal team, for instance, 
And Nancy, the hack horse. I know 
They all will be glad I’ve recruited,— 
I think that’s the word I should say,— 
And I hope all my friends in the city 
Will have such a playtime, some day. 


ANCIENT HORSESHOES 
By ROBERT TUCKER 

Some four thousand years ago horses were 
shod with some pliable material, and even, we 
are informed, as late as the seventeenth century 
the same custom was adopted. Nailing the 
shoe to the horse’s hoof is a modern invention. 

Xenophon states that he captured many 
animals shod with fibre and spartium, and 
Aristotle wrote that ‘“‘horses were shod with 
fibre or spartium.’’ Pliny the Elder, 23 A.D., 
gives an account of ‘‘mules and asses being shod 
with spartium and oftentimes reinforced with 
rawhide.” Pollux mentions ‘‘horses shod with 
fibre or leather.” 

The Arabs use various materials such as raw- 
hide, willow twigs and bamboo. The Chinese 
and Japanese use shoes made of bamboo or rice 
straw. The Iceland peasant shoes his pony 
with sheep’s horn. Horses in the Soudan wear 
socks of camel skin. 


A FRIENDLY GROUP IN NORTH 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


Old Joe » by CHARLES JOSIAH ADAMS, D.D. 


E was a horse. And he was 
well worth knowing. I be- 
came acquainted with him 
under circumstances very 
trying to him. It was 
some eighteen years ago. 
He was on his back in a 
ditch, at the rear of the 
rectory. He had been 
driven too near the edge of 

the bridge over the ditch, or it had broken 

through with him, I have forgotten which. On 
the edge of the ditch was a blubbering boy. 

“Pop won't let me drive him again!’’ he was 

whining. Others had arrived. More were com- 

ing. No one seemed to know what to do. 

“Get a rail,” I directed, on the ground that 
there must be a boss to every job. The grocer 
got a rail, and stood looking at me for further 
directions. 

“Put it under his buttock and pry!” I further 
directed, and was obeyed promptly—about the 
only time that has occurred in a long life as 
rector. In a twinkle Old Joe was on his feet— 
a little too disturbed to begin grazing at once, 
which he might have done, the season being 
summer. 

Two questions arise. Was it not through the 
activity of reason in my mind that I saw how 
to get Old Joe out of his fix? and, Did the grocer 
evidence the activity of the same faculty in his 
mind in carrying out my directions? The cause 
of these two questions arising will appear. 

Old Joe belonged to Thomas J. Vaughan, one 
of the butchers of Rossville, Staten Island. I 
am writing this story after a conversation with 
Mr. Vaughan concerning Old Joe’s mental en- 
dowments, which conversation occurred just 
before I, within a fraction of an hour, came to 
my study to sit down to my typewriter. I have 
taken a leaf of a manuscript from the machine 
that I may set down, in the interest of my 
humbler fellow-creatures, what has been quick- 
ened in my memory. 

There were three different wagons in the 
shafts of which Old Joe was driven on occasion. 
The first of these was the “‘light wagon.’’ In its 
shafts Old Joe would go to the brick-yard, as 
unerringly as if the lines were used on him, 
turning two or three corners. Were he hitched 
to another wagon, known as the “butcher 
wagon,”’ he would take the route for the day and, 
of his own initiative, follow all of its windings, 
stopping at the house of each customer, never 
making a blunder. It was suggested that the 
driver might unconsciously influence him. Mr. 
Vaughan was willing to risk money that Old 
Joe would make the route, the lines untouched. 
He did it. The only reason there was some one 
in the wagon was that there was no claim that 
Old Joe could handle the cleaver, manipulate 
the scales, make change, praise the merchandise, 
know the difference between pork and lamb, or a 
round and a sirloin. The other wagon was 
known as the “box wagon.” In its shafts Old 
Joe was a wonder. In those days merchandise 
was consigned to the Rossville dock, coming by 
steamer. The dock is T-shaped. The freight- 
house was just to the left of the point where the 
stem touched the cross-piece. It can be seen 
that to reach the door of this freight-house there 
would have to be a turning, cranking, a backing, 
and another turning. There is scarcely an old 
Rossvillian who has not seen Old Joe make this 
trip and return with the meat—all alone. 

But Old Joe was trained to do these things! 
Was he? No. He was driven in the doing of 
them, with no thought of his ever doing them 
alone. He was capable of doing them second- 
arily of his own initiative. Could he have done 


them primarily of his own initiative? That is 
another question. But does not his capability 
of doing them secondarily of his own initiative 
involve something more to be considered? Is 
there not more in it than in the oval bit of cork 
that always comes to and stands upon the end 
in which the shot has been inserted? Can a 
creature without reason be taught to doa rational 
thing, any more than one without the faculty for 
music can be taught to sing? 

The last days of Old Joe were comfortable. 
The man who had owned him for long years was 
owned by him—toa degree. Mr. Vaughan loved 
Old Joe, and when he was no longer up to 
drawing a wagon, turned him out to pasture — 
with provision for the necessary stabling and 
feeding, both when grazing was possible and 
when it was not. Poor Old Joe! Mr. Vaughan 
speaks, with sadness, of his having committed 
suicide—possibly not seriously—though there 
are many evidences that a lower animal is 
capable of that. The remains of Old Joe were 
found one morning in the stable, which was 
honored by the housing of so noble a creature. 
The presumption against his having taken his 
own life, by employing the halter-strap, is over- 
whelming. Every need of his decrepitude was 
as thoughtfully provided for as it had been in 
his prime. In Old Joe Mr. Vaughan had a 
good horse. In Mr. Vaughan Old Joe had a 
good master. 


AND CAN’T GET UP”’ 
By ROBERT H. McNAIR, M.D. 

On the sunny slope of a beautiful pasture, an 
old mare was lying. She had been the trusty 
servant of her owner for many years; she had 
also brought forth several handsome, useful 
colts. When a rustic employed on the farm was 
asked why the animal was allowed to lie there 
and suffer, he replied, “‘Oh, she’s down and can’t 
get up. Nothing can be done for her but drag 
her off when she dies.” 

There were others, more humane, in the same 
neighborhood whose sympathy and interest were 
aroused; and in a short time the equine invalid 
was gotten up and into a comfortable burlap 
swing, a shed built over her, much needed bran 
mash and oats given to her and good water to 
quench her thirst. And under the care of an 
efficient nurse, ‘“‘Old Pet’’ was restored to health 
and comfort. 

The following year it was announced that Pet 
was a proud mother again. It was remarked, 
however, that the “old girl’ would have no 
association with the rustic, after her restoration 
to health, and she then changed owners. Was 
it possible that this horse heard the remark of 
the rustic, or had she been weaned away from 
the thought that he was anything better than a 
cruel brute? 

Had that incident occurred during some recent 
yesterdays, after the advent of the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, that man 
would doubtless have been prosecuted. One who 
will deliberately neglect an animal, when he 
thinks that the poor creature can render no more 
service—not infrequently the result of the owner’s 
meanness and cruelty—deserves little less than a 
hard-labor term in a penitentiary. 


BREAD TICKETS FOR BEARS 

It is reported from Germany that the keeper 
of the Mainz menagerie has been fined $250 for 
giving bread to one of the bears during a per- 
formance. 

After the fine had been imposed the man ex- 
plained that bread was the principal food of the 
bear, and the judge ordered the man to apply 
for a bread ticket for each bear in the menagerie. 
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TWENTY-HORSE TEAM IN CUSHING-OILTON OIL FIELD, OKLAHOMA — THESE HORSES ARE NOT FOR SALE FOR 


WAR PURPOSES 


Although several attempts have been made by buyers for European warring countries to purchase any or all of the 20,000 horses in service in the 


Cushing-Oilton oil field of Oklahoma, the oil companies and contractors have refused to sell. 
horses form the most valuable and finest lot assembled anywhere in the United States at the present time. 


Horse experts have declared recently that the oil field 


They are valued at $4,000,000. 


IF THEY COULD SPEAK 
By WILLIAM J. ACKER 
If they could speak, those dumb beasts, as 
they lie 
On battle-fields where war has laid them 
low, 
What would the horses tell us ere they die? 


What bitter grief do these mute suff’rers 
know? 


They hold no hate at heart for humankind, 
Nor crave they aught, forsooth, but what 
they need; 
And man has taught them but to love and 
mind, 
Ofttimes in servitude to his own greed. 


Not glory lures them to the battle-field, 
Nor foolish pride that rails at fancied wrong; 


They are but thoughtless beasts and can but 


yield 
The while they feel the fetters of the thong. 


But then, methinks, those eyes so filled with 
pain, 
Ere yet the glaze of death has robbed their 
sight, 


Have known full well how hellish and how vain 
That carnage is as argument for right. 


Green meadows would they call the fields of 
glory, 
And brave ones those who help make strong 
the weak, 
And love and service then would be the story 
Of those dumb beasts, if they could only 
speak. 


SAVED ON ‘“‘DEADMAN’S TRAIL”’ 
By FRED L. WATROUS 
OSSIBLY the readers of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals would enjoy hearing how a Mor- 
mon horse saved his owner's life only 
last winter in the very rugged, moun- 
tainous section of Southern Utah. 

John King is a large cattleman. He lives part 
of the time at Escalante and part of the time at 
Boulder. These little towns are about in the 
center of Garfield county and by trail are only 
thirty miles apart, but by wagon road it is twice 
that distance between the two places. 

The trail, until last year, when it was made 


more passable by government forest rangers, 
was a nerve-racking route and so many accidents 
have occurred on it that the settlers named it 
“Deadman’s Trail.’’ One actually took his life 
in his hands to attempt its ascent, and thousands 
of feet below its highest points the bleached 
bones of many horses that have fallen off the 
perilous climb may be seen. 

The trail, by the way, was discovered by a 
burro, and the “Rocky Mountain canary” was 
hobbled when he did it. Years ago a man by 
the name of Ogden was camped in the canyon 
one night and upon awakening the following 
morning was surprised to see his pack animal 
ascending the eastern wall, until that very min- 
ute a feat that was considered impossible. He 
managed to follow his dumb companion, which 
had carefully picked its way along the cliff and 
was nearing the top. The hobbled burro had 
solved a direct passage that had baffled man. 

This particular incident has to do with a time 
when John King slipped off the awful trail and 
saw death yawning for him three thousand feet 
below at the bottom of the canyon precipice, and 
was saved only by his faithful mount. 

Before leaving Escalante for Boulder he had 
had the horse sharp shod. As he reached one of 
the most dangerous ledges on “‘Deadman’s Trail,” 
he dismounted, keeping hold of the end of the 
bridle reins. The trail was icy and although he 
had on arctics, the corrugated soles had been 
worn smooth. He was not dreaming of any dan- 
ger to himself, thinking only of his horse, when 
his feet suddenly slipped and over the awful 
precipice he went, dangling more than half a 
mile above the bottom of the canyon. With one 
hand he clutched desperately the bridle reins, 
then with both hands; and the horse braced 
himself to prevent the death of both. Slowly he 
pulled himself up, inch by inch, until he could 
grasp one of the horse’s feet. Soon he got hold 
of another foot and finally he caught the stir- 
rup of the saddle and regained the trail. 

Greater confidence in his steadfast steed’s 
capability to keep the trail than in his own, 
caused him to remount, and the faithful animal 
delivered him safely on top. 


THE WHIP 

I looked around and saw a man carrying under 
his arm a number of small whips. He was sur- 
rounded by a group of boys who, not having money 
to purchase, were looking on with wistful eyes. 

Curious to ascertain whether the man could 
earn a livelihood in this occupation, I watched 
him for nearly an hour, at the end of which time 
he had already sold six. The first was purchased 
by a woman of pleasing appearance for a little boy 
about two years old, whose first employment of 
it was in striking his mother. 

Another child, walking with its nurse, also 
bought one and immediately began to whip a 
little stray dog that was looking for its master. 

Another, rather older than the others, after 
making a similar purchase, laid it onthe back of 
some sheep which a butcher’s boy was driving to 
a slaughter-house. A fourth quickly forced a 
poor cat to take refuge in the shop from which 
she had just ventured. The fifth, a bad-looking 
fellow, bargained for one, and then refused to 
buy it because it would not give sufficient pain. 

I was disgusted with the cruelty, and was just 
turning away when I saw a kind-looking man, 
who was holding a little boy by the hand, stop to 
purchase one, but a sign from me made him change 
his purpose. He passed on and I followed him. 

“Sir,” said I, “‘excuse the liberty I have taken. 
I think you have done well not to place a whip in 
your little boy’s hand lest it should have pro- 
duced in him a love of giving pain, to which, 
judging from his face, he is as yet a stranger.” 

“Look,” I continued, as we approached the 
end of the street, which made a rapid descent, 
“fat those two wretched horses, which can hardly 
keep their footing on the slippery pavement—see 
how cruelly the driver is floggingthem You may 
be sure their driver had a whip for his first toy.” 

“You are right,”’ he said. 

“Yes,”’ said I, ‘a man, naturally harsh and 
cruel, becomes still more so by his education. He 
begins as a boy by flogging his wooden horse, and 
afterwards flogs the real horse and all the animals 
under his power.” 

“T am resolved,” said he, “never again. to 
place a whip in the hands of a child.” 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. 


THE BIRDS IN COURT 


Every lover of birds awaits with great inter- 
est the appearance of their representatives before 
the U. S. Supreme Court next October. Our 
readers will remember the universal rejoicing that 
followed the passage of the migratory bird law 
two years ago. By this act of Federal legislation 
our migratory birds passed under the protection 
of the national government. The claim was 
made, and justly, it seems to us, that migratory 
birds belong to no single State, and can not be 
destroyed by hunters even if an individual State 
so wills it. 

A hunter in Arkansas defied the Federal law, and 
the courts of Arkansas sustained his contention 
on the ground that the law was unconstitutional. 
An appeal has been taken to the Supreme Court 
at Washington. The case will be heard in Oc- 
tober, when the Attorney General of the United 
States will appear for the birds. 

We are informed that up to the present the law 
has been very generally observed; that in many 
sections it has stopped certain kinds of shooting 
altogether. Its opponents are those hunters 
whose desire for ‘‘sport,”” or whose profits from 
their trade, have been interfered with. It is cer- 
tain that during this present year many of us 
have observed a large increase in the number of 
several varieties of migratory birds. May a 
gracious Providence incline the minds of the 
nation’s most distinguished judges to give the 
birds every possible chance as against the 
hunters! F.H.R. 


“AN OLD FARMER” 


A writer to the New York Tribune, who signs 
himself as above, has a word to say about the 
horse and his treatment that is so full of good 
sense that we want our readers to have the bene- 
fit of it. The gist of it is that the horse gives 
back to his owner in actual value generous re- 
turns for proper care and kind treatment. He 
tells of two horses he owned which worked for 
twenty years and never lost a day from sickness, 
but, he says, “‘Not a forkful of musty hay nor a 
measure of musty oats or an ear of mouldy corn 
ever went to their feeding; they were properly 
watered and groomed and not hurried or harried.”’ 

Here is the secret. Hurrying, fretting, jerking 
at the bit, loud talking, rough, impatient treat- 
ment—these things undo even the benefits of the 
best feeding. How quickly you discover the 
comfortable look in a horse’s face—if he has it! 
Wherever you find it you will find his coat sleek, 
his temper good, and capacity for service up to 
the limit of his strength. The article closes with 
a statement with which we heartily agree: 

Kindness pays in the care of all animals. I 
do not believe there ever was a domestic animal 
which was treated kindly from its birth that 
became vicious. F.H.R. 


INHUMANITY TOWARD THE INDIAN 


The story of this nation’s treatment of the 
Indian is one long record of shame. General 
Sherman, as head of a great commission en- 
trusted with our treaty relations with these 
“wards of the nation,”’ said: ‘‘The Government 
has made hundreds of treaties with the Indians, 
and never kept one.”” They have been maligned, 
slandered, pillaged, exploited, driven by the 
greed and crime of white men to deeds of re- 
sentment and revenge, for which one knowing 
all the circumstances will scarcely blame them. 
They have never been given half a chance to 
develop into American citizenship, to become 
incorporated into the life of the nation. Some 
one has always been using the Indian as an easy 
mark. Outside of the relatively few sincere men 
and women who have sought for them justice and 
opportunity, the vast majority, commissioners, 
superintendents, agents, officials of the govern- 
ment have interested themselves in the Indian 
solely for what they could get out of him to their 
own profit. ‘The so-called ‘Indian Problem,’ 
it has been cleverly said, has always been the 
Indian system, never the Indian.” 

So competent a judge as Brig. Gen. R. H. 
Pratt, for forty-eight years familiar with the 
whole situation, the founder of the Industrial 
School at Carlisle, does not hesitate to say: ‘The 
Indian is not as brutal as the boasted race which 
has encompassed and oppressed him. He is 
kindly and responsive, and even more charitable 
than the educated and trained people of the 
master race.” 

Few things more clearly show the corruption 
in politics, the inefficiency of our government, 
the lack of seriousness and honesty in public 
life, than the inhumanity toward the Indian 
which has characterized our relation to him 
since we faced him with our white and Christian 
civilization. F.H.R. 


A TRAGEDY 

It was just at sunset. The quiet of a country 
door-yard was suddenly broken by the piercing 
cries of two robins which flew about a young 
maple tree in the wildest excitement. A hurried 
visit to the tree told the story. Down the tree 
came a cat, one young fledgling in its mouth, while 
the others had been pushed out of the nest, some 
fallen to the ground only able to hop a few feet, 
one clinging to a branch, and all half frightened 
out of their lives. They were gathered up and 
put back into the nest while the parent birds 
flew screaming around the tree almost brushing 
with their wings the hands that were trying to 
restore the nestlings to the empty nest. It was 
useless. Twice, three times they fluttered to the 
ground and were replaced in the nest, but the 
great disaster had so overturned all they knew 
of life that they would not stay in the old 
familiar home. 

The cat was caught with the dead bird in its 
mouth, punished, and shut up for the night, in the 
hope the deed would not be repeated (for many of 
them can be taught not to molest birds), and the 
fledglings finally persuaded to sit upon a branch 
well up in the tree. There they were left in the 
darkness, the father and mother still manifesting 
every sign of distress. In the morning all were 
gone. What became of them? Did they flutter 
again to the ground and did some other foe find 
them? What of the parents? 

The days of mating, the building of the nest, 
the patient brooding of the eggs, the innumerable 
journeys to and fro through the weeks when food 
had to be provided for all the hungry mouths— 
all to end in such a sad disaster. How like the 
story of many a human home! What is to be 
said in the face of these overwhelming calamities 
that so often fall upon the lives of men and ani- 
mals? Whocan answer the question? F.H.R. 


CRUELTY FOR AMUSEMENT 


Nothing less than this appears to be the case 
wherever trained animals are exhibited to amuse 
the public. Mr. Franklin B. Morse, in Our 
Animals, San Francisco, basing his assertions 
upon the authority of the secretary of the 
National Canine Defence League, writes strongly 
against the practice of compelling animals to 
perform the tricks witnessed in our theaters and 
circuses. The entire article is founded upon the 
revelations made by an animal trainer who 
finally quit the business because of the revolting 
nature of the cruelty demanded to force the poor 
victims to obey. Mr. Morse says: 

“Let no one lead you to believe that wild animals 
are ‘tamed.’ Wild animals are not tamed. They 
are bullied, tortured and frightened. It is less 
painful to jump through a hoop than to run into a 
pistol loaded with blank cartridges which are likely 
to explode in one’s eyes. When people begin to 
realize the atrocities that are perpetrated by these 
so-called animal ‘trainers’ on the creatures that they 
claim to ‘tame’ they will demand that the practice 
cease.” 

The last paragraph is from the mouth of the 
former trainer to whom we referred a moment 
ago: 

“T have seen things done to animals which are too 
revolting to describe in print. In spite of this, no 
trainer would admit that he had treated his animals 
with unnecessary cruelty. Fear is the only thing 
which will make animals perform difficult tricks in 
front of an audience night after night, and fear is 
produced by cruelty. The man who does not 
harden his heart and disregard the sufferings of ani- 
mals never will be able to train them for the stage. 
Kindness is of no use.” F.H.R. 


POPE BENEDICT XV. AND THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

The Italian Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals having sought from the present Pope his 
benediction upon its work and some word of en- 
couragement, received recently a very gracious 
letter through Cardinal Gasparri, a part of which 
we give below: 

“If the practice of peoples does not always 
correspond with the teaching of the Church and 
the example of the Saints, this furnishes another 
argument why the August Pontiff should regard, 
favor, and comfort with due encouragement all 
that which, while assuring to man supreme 
honors as king of creation, tends to inculcate the 
respect due to God’s other creatures, of which 
Providence conceded us the reasonable use, not 
the insensate abuse. 

“T am therefore glad to be able to inform you 
that the Holy Father finds worthy of such august 
encouragement the society over which you pre- 
side, and which, while aiming at placing the ani- 
mals in the proper order due to creatures des- 
tined for the service of man, looks higher still by 
aiming chiefly at ennobling the sentiments of 
men by stripping them at one and the same time 
of every unreasonable tenderness and every cruel 
and inhuman tendency. 

“Wherefore, His Holiness expresses his wish 
that all success may attend you and all who 
cooperate with you in this Christian-like work, 
noble and educative, and he heartily imparts the 
Apostolic blessing which you ask for.” 


SCENARIO PRIZE OFFER 


The prize offer of twenty-five dollars ($25), 
announced by the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society, for the 
best scenario illustrating the value of Humane 
Education and Kindness to Animals, will expire 
September 15, 1915. All scenarios, to be con- 
sidered, must be received at the offices of the 
Societies, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, on or 
before that date. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Incorporated March, 1868 
Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 

Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
Prosecuting Agents in Boston 

JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON (THOS. LANGLAN) 


FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. Pare 

H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D.. Veterinarians. 
Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 

chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 

is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 

180 Longwood Avenue. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3259 
Number of prosecutions .......... 31 
Number of convictions ............ 29 
Horses taken from work........... 104 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 86 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 16,516 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$271.42 from Mrs. Sarah E. French of Ran- 
dolph, $123.28 (additional) from David Simonds 
of Boston, and $150.62 (in part) from Miss 
Sarah W. Whitney of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $100 from ‘‘a life- 
member,” $25 from Miss E. F. M.; and, for 
special summer work, $50 each from Mrs. A. 
G., Jr. and Mrs. W. W. W., and $25 each from 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. W., Mrs. G. S. S. and Mrs. 
A. N. M.; and, for the Angell Memorial Hospital, 
$100 from Mrs. J. F. B., $100 from F. B. B., 
$64.13 from E. T. P., $50 from H. D. B. and $50 
from H. D. C. It also received, as interest on 
bequests, $271.02. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from Mrs. G. G. W., $139 from 
“a friend” for missionaries’ tent in the South, 
and $77.50 from a co-worker for the distribution 
of humane literature. It has received, as in- 
terest on bequests, $721.69. 

Boston, August 10, 1915. 


THE FALLEN HORSE 


In case your horse falls and must have the 
harness and wagon removed to enable him to 
get up, after loosening the checkrein, instead of 
tugging at the traces to free them from the single-. 
tree, unbuckle the hame-strap; this relieves the 
tension on the traces at once. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, D. V. S. Visitin 
C. A. BOUTELLE, D.V.S. 
T. B. McDONALD, D. V. S. 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 


Small Pet Boarding Department 


Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


THE M. S. P. C. A. VACATION 
HOME FOR HORSES AND 
OTHER ANIMALS 
Everybody Help 

The need of a farm to round out the work 
being done for animals at the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital, daily becomes more ap- 
parent. It is a necessary adjunct to the 
treatment begun within the hospital walls. 
Horses come to us in all stages of sickness, 
but beyond the hospital there is no place 
for them to recuperate between the days as 
patients and the back-to-work period. 


Some horses need only rest and right food; 
a chance to wander in grass-grown fields; 
to breathe clear country air; to lie under 
shady trees; to rest on the soft cool earth; 
to stretch; to move about; in short, to be 
free,—free from harness and wagon and 
load until strength returns. For this a farm 
is needed. 

Our friend who started the Gift Shop idea 
has assumed the added responsibility of 
finding a suitable vacation home, and this is 
the plan she is formulating: 

The Gift Shop will be launched at the 
proper time as originally outlined; gifts are 
coming from far and near; for a gift shop, of 
course, all classes and kinds of things are 
saleable, and all contributions are ac- 
knowledged and are most heartily wel- 
comed. There are to be tables for expensive 
goods and tables for cheaper goods; tables 
for curios and antiques; tables for books and 
old-time publications; there will be, also, 
tables for animal wants, i. e., brushes, 
combs, halters, blankets, baskets, collars, 
leashes, and bird cages and bird boxes; 
tables for odds and ends of everything. 


All money received from gift shop sales is 
to be applied to helping the farm—THE 
M. S. P. C. A. VACATION HOME FOR 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

It must be near Boston, or within twelve 
miles if possible; it must have good barns, 
plenty of water, and a house. 

Here is opportunity for all our Bands of 
Mercy, for young and old to help make this 
Vacation Home a reality, and the time to 
begin is NOW. 

Send all contributions, plainly addressed, 
to Gift Shop, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. All articles are 
listed and acknowledged and at the right 
time will play their part in financing this 
new branch of our work, under the guidance 
of this friend who has fought for animals 
all her life and who has assumed this load 
gladly and gratuitously. 
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WHO OWNS THIS DOG? 

‘*Please help me to find my master.”’ 

This dear dog is begging everybody all the time 
to please help find his master. 

He is now being kept by pet-loving friends who 
have kindly taken him in, but would be pleased 
to have his master come for him to the home 
of Paul Coffin, Framingham Junction, Massa- 


-chusetts. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 


Free Dispensary 
52 
1 
Hospital cases since opening, March 1 662 
Free Dispensary cases ............... 1143 


HONEST ADVERTISING 

All the announcements appearing in our adver- 
tising pages are those of honest goods, honestly 
sold at honest prices. We know of no other pub- 
lication that so carefully examines all advertising 
copy and bars such a variety of undesirable ad- 
vertising as does Our Dumb Animals. We trust 
our readers will appreciate this regard on our 
part for their protection, and always do us the 
service of mentioning Our Dumb Animals in 
replying to any of the firms who advertise in the 
magazine. 


ALBERT A. H. MEREDITH 


Mr. Albert A. H. Meredith, who died in Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts, July 28, had been a director 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals for over twenty-four 
years, and of the American Humane Education 
Society for over twenty years. Until recently, 
he had been an active member of both boards, 
serving faithfully on important committees. He 
was born in Boston in 1850, but spent his boyhood 
in England where he acquired a taste for English 
manners, which characterized him through 
life. He was especially fond of driving-horses 
and dogs, in whose company he was often seen 
on the streets of Milton where he resided for 
thirty-five years. He was a man of decided 
opinions, which he did not hesitate to express. 
His integrity won him many friends by whom 
he will be greatly missed. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


Gtory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


AND MeRcy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. ee . Chili 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder eee 


Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
Rev. James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 


IN THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 


Mr. John Burke, for many years engaged in 
educational work, represented the American 
Humane Education Society at the teachers’ in- 
stitutes held in Sallyersville, Jackson, Pikeville 
and Louisa, in the mountain region of Kentucky, 
during July. He gave addresses on humane 
teaching at all these gatherings and distributed 
3000 pieces of literature, which were eagerly 
received by about 1000 teachers. Several 
Bands of Mercy were formed among the teachers 
themselves, who in turn will organize Bands in 
their various schools during the coming year. 


WATCH YOUR FILMS 


Among all the businesses of the country, mov- 
ing pictures rank second in revenue. 

It behooves parents and teachers to know 
what lessons the films are teaching, lessons that 
reach both old and young. Are they lessons in 
kindness or cruelty? Lessons in peace or vio- 
lence? People should be awake to the dangers 
of many pictures now being thrown on the screen, 
and the dangers of the glaring posters at the 
doors of the theaters. 

Standing in front of a theater poster, an eight- 
year-old boy was overheard saying to his small 
companion, ‘‘That’s the-way to hold your gun, 
Jimmy, when you want to kill anybody.” 

ALICE PARK. 


ANGELL SAYINGS 


Frances E. Willard has written me: ‘I look 
upon your mission as a sacred one, not second 
to any founded in the name of Christ.” 


The Rev. Dr. Hedge, of Harvard University, 
wrote of our humane educational work: ‘I 
greatly approve of your enterprise, which seems 
to me the best charity of the day.” 


Is there anything which strikes more directly 
at the roots of wars, riots, anarchy, and every 
form of cruelty, than humane education of the 
children in all our public, private, and Sunday- 
schools? 

* 

In a large Scottish public school at Edinburgh, 
out of about seven thousand pupils carefully 
taught kindness to the lower animals, it was 
found that not one had ever been charged with 
a criminal offense in any court. 

~ 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale never said in his 
whole life a truer word than this: ‘‘We have 
a Secretary of War — what we want now is a 
Secretary of Peace.” That is precisely what is 
wanted today for the good of our country and the 
world. 

““A Secretary of Reace,’’ with a liberal con- 
gressional appropriation, whose duty it shall be, 
to the utmost of his ability, through our colleges 
and schools and in every other possible way to 
promote measures for the prevention of wars, 
and to hasten the coming of peace on earth and 
good-will to every harmless living creature, both 
human and dumb. 


OUR FRIENDS IN INDIA 


Among our most interesting correspondents 
are two gentlemen representing humane educa- 
tion work in India—Mr. Labhshankar Laxmidas 
of Junagad, and Mr. Bhagat Ram, assistant sec- 
retary of the Animals’ Friend Society, Ferozepore 
Cantt. The latter isa Band of Mercy, organized 
in 1911, ‘for preventing cruelty and promoting 
kindlier ways,” with this pledge: 

“The Animals need all the friends they can get. 
I will be one of them. |! will try to be kind to 
all living creatures—the dumb beasts and each 
human brother.” 

The Society publishes a dozen different leaflets 
(some of them reprinted from those of the 
American Humane Education Society) which are 
distributed free. 

Mr. Laxmidas is also trying to educate his 
countrymen to be humane by sending out re- 
prints of various English societies and vegetarian 
literature. 


THE YOKOHAMA SOCIETY 


The Yokohama Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals sends out a report of the 
year’s work which does credit to our Japanese 
friends. Though the financial support was not 
equal to that of former years, there was no lack 
of activity as the number of cases handled shows. 
There were 584 cases of overloading investigated, 
and in all 1557 admonishments given. A special 
feature was the inspection of animals in the 
“‘Hanayashiki”’ (menagerie), where it was found 
that 27 animals and 130 birds had died during the 
first year the institution was in operation. Pam- 
phlets in Japanese on ‘“The Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Hydrophobia” were distributed through- 
out the empire. An extra inspector has been 
added to the Society’s force of agents. The 
council speak especially of the willing assistance 
of the police and of the generosity of the water 
department in supplying free water by means of 
which drinking-troughs are maintained in hot 
weather. 


TELL SOMEBODY 
Let me tell you something, comrade, 
That I’ve learned along the way: 
If the blessings that life brings you 
With each swiftly passing day 
Seem as hardly worth the counting, 
Since so small are they—so few— 
You can double them by sharing 
With the comrade next to you. 
Have you heard a kind word spoken 
To another in his need? 
Tell your neighbor all about it, 
And the little simple deed 
Will make warm your heart in telling, 
And the hearts of those who hear 
Will be gladdened by the knowledge, 
And their lives will share the cheer. 


Oh, the little wayside blessings 
That we squander every day! 
If we shared them with each other, 
They would glorify the way. 
They would grow, as ’neath the sunshine 
Flowers in summer days unfold, 
Till each one of them has blossomed 
Into blessings manifold. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


HUMANE CONVENTION FOR 1915 


Plans are rapidly maturing for the annual con- 
vention of the American Humane Association, 
to be held this year at St. Augustine, Florida, 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, November 8, 9, 10, and 11. The first two 
days will be devoted to matters pertaining to 
animals; the last two to subjects concerning the 
protection of children. Delegates are expected 
from all parts of the United States. The list of 
speakers contains many of the most prominent 
anti-cruelty workers in the country, the program 
promising to be of unusual interest. A special 
session is being planned for colored people, in- 
terested in humane work, at which Rev. Richard 
Carroll of the American Humane Education 
Society will be one of the principal speakers. 
The general subject of humane education will 
have a prominent part in the deiiberations of the 
regular convention. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S RECORD 


Since The Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. was in- 
stituted in June, 1867, it has investigated 
770,794 complaints; prosecuted 14,352 offenders; 
suspended from labor 129,243 horses and mules; 
caused the blanketing of 61,413 horses and mules, 
and humanely killed 17,351 old, sick and injured 
animals. 


MERCILESS WAR 


A dangerous little instrument which, says the 
Animals’ Guardian (London), the Germans scat- 
ter profusely over the ground on retiring, to pre- 
vent pursuit by the English cavalry. Its spikes 
measure three inches, and on one of these pene- 
trating a horse’s frog the animal is disabled. No 
matter how the instrument is thrown, one spike 
always stands point upwards. 
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THE DOG 
Something less than human gauged, 
And often more refined, 
Sign of man where man is staged, 
And less a traitor’s mind. 


Life alone the heart can trust, 
Nor bribed where riches clog, 

Giving love for meager crust, 
All-gratefulness, the dog. 


Soul denied, therein dispute,— 
Through walls of time I'd reach, 

And change this friend from form of brute, 
And give him human speech. 


God's most faithful gift to man, 
Untaught in Decalogue, 

Part of life’s divinest plan 
Expressioned in a dog. 


Smallness born of strife forget, 
Forgive to lasting end, 

Goodness taught by kindest pet, 
The dog, a human friend. 

LANDIS in “The Pentagon Poems.” 
MORGAN'S FONDNESS FOR DOGS 
By DAVID BANKS SICKELS 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was very fond of 
all dogs and had a just appreciation of their 
admirable qualities. He is reported to have said 
on a certain occasion, ‘‘Perhaps if men had four 
legs and could bark they would be more truthful 
and less treacherous.” 

The abuse or cruel treatment of a dog by any 
one always aroused his indignation. Some years 
ago a handsome collie belonging to a neighbor 
in New York was run over by a vehicle on Madi- 
son avenue while Mr. Morgan was crossing the 
street. A crowd had collected in a few minutes 
near the wounded animal when a _ policeman 
rushed to the scene and, drawing his revolver, 
was in the act of shooting the injured dog, when 
Mr. Morgan raised his arm and called out in a 
loud voice: ‘“‘Put up that pistol, the dog is only 
slightly injured.”” The officer obeyed orders at 
once and walked away. Mr. Morgan then called 
a young man in the crowd and handing him a 
bank bill, said: “Carry that dog to Mr. So and 
So's residence.” 

It is needless to say that the dog recovered and 
the owner was very grateful for the humane act; 
but some weeks afterwards imagine the surprise 
of the great philanthropist to receive an official 
notice from the S. P. C. A. informing him that 
he had been elected an honorary member of that 
body as a recognition of his kindness to animals. 


ONLY A DOG 

“Only a dog!”"—And yet a dog is the truest 
of all friends, the most forgiving, the most 
generous. 

He will go with his master anywhere, and if 
fairly treated is always happiest at his side. 

He would live with him in poverty and suffer- 
ing rather than in luxury without him. 

Whether of high breeding, and his value 
counted by the hundreds, or the weakest half- 
starved cur that roams the city’s streets, the 
faithful, loving heart is the same. 

You cannot give the poor outcast the least 
kindness—a crust of bread, a dipper of water, 
even a pat and a kind word—without awaking a 
gratitude that brightens his eye and changes his 
whole aspect. MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


THE PRISONER 
By ISABEL VALLE AUSTEN 

Athwart his cage’s bars the shadows fall 

And dress the little bird in convict stripes, 

Poor innocent—till Evening comes and wipes 
Them out and with her poppy wand lulls all 

To sleep—then haply, through unheeding stars 

Some Dream slips and the prison gate unbars. 


Whole City Mourns This Dog 


FTER reading of the death of ‘‘Pont,” 
the remarkably intelligent collie owned 
by Mr. Edward A. Barnes of 173 An- 
dover street, Lowell, Massachusetts, 

in the Courier-Citizen of that city, we wrote to 
Mr. Barnes, asking if the printed account of the 
dog was correct. This was his reply: 

“The story in the Courier of July 12 is abso- 
lutely correct in detail, although it does not set 
forth one-half the clever things Pont did. 

“Let me relate just one instance which illus- 
trates the remarkable intelligence of this dog. 
During the summer of 1912 I had the misfortune 
to break my left arm and was in the hospital for a 
long period. Owing to the nature of my dis- 
ability the bone did not knit readily. On my 
return, the first time I went out with Pont I 
found much difficulty in wheeling myself up the 
runway which I have built from the yard to the 
piazza. Pont had proceeded me and was wait- 
ing at the door. He looked at me a moment and 
seeming to realize what hard work it was for me, 
he gave a bark and jumped off the runway, got 
behind my chair and pushed with his fore feet all 
the way up. This he did without my speaking a 
word to him, and he continued to do so for a long 
time afterward.” 

From the newspaper account, we take the 
following: 

This is the story of a tragedy in the life of a 
man anda servant. Every one in Lowell—that 
is to say, nearly every one—knew Pont, the 
large, happy collie which so faithfully served 
his invalid master, Edward A. Barnes. 

For ten years the man and dog had been boon 
companions. The master, a veteran of the Span- 
ish war, returned from service an invalid, and has 
since had to travel the streets of Lowell in a 
wheel-chair. 

But he never lacked companionship. The col- 
lie, Pont, took a personal pride in the welfare of 
his master. Mr. Barnes had constructed a rig- 
ging of chains, whereby the dog pulled the man’s 
chair along the street. It was great fun, both for 
dog and man, but the greatest sport of all was 
when they came to the top of a hill. On such an 
occasion, Mr. Barnes would release his ally and 


the wheel-chair, of its own momentum, would go 
coasting to the bottom, preceded by Pont, all im- 
portance, and briskly clearing a pathway, no mat- 
ter how crowded the thoroughfare. 

Saturday, Pont died, and at the Barnes home 
in Andover street, a touching and pathetic scene 
was enacted, as master and dog bade each other 
farewell, after a companionship of many years. 

The collie, a shoulder broken beyond re-setting 
by the best medical skill, looked up at his master 
in perfect faith, confident that there he would 
find a remedy. 

And the master, the tears streaming down his 
face, was helpless. 

“Goodby, Pont, old pal, you’ve been a good 
friend to me,” was all he said, but he turned his 
face to the wall, and the dog licked his hand. 

The accident which disabled Pont occurred 
during a ball game. Pont was a great ball fan, 
as was his master, and he wasa stanch rooter for 
the Lowell team. When a double play or a 
timely hit caused the drowsy fans to root and 
cheer, the dog was right there with his wagging 
tail and sharp barks of victory and excitement. 

Saturday afternoon, he was barking, and for a 
time no one paid particular attention, but when 
he continued his pow-wow without apparent 
reason, an investigation was at once started. It 
was found that the animal had broken one front 
leg in some manner, and a call was sent in to the 
Humane Society. 

The crowd determined that this one dog in par- 
ticular must be saved at any cost. The animal 
was lifted carefully into the machine of the 
Humane Society and taken with all speed to the 
home of Mr. Barnes, where a doctor found that 
the dog’s leg had received a compound fracture 
impossible to set, and the animal was taken to 
police headquarters and his misery ended. 

Courier-Citizen readers who learned of the pa- 
thetic death of ‘‘Pont,” the collie companion of 
“Ted’”’ Barnes, shared the owner's grief, and there 
were many sympathetic messages received by 
Mr. Barnes, and many inquiries were made of the 
Lowell Humane Society as to ways and means of 
procuring a dog that to some extent might fill 
Pont’s place. 
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HOUSEHOLD PETS AS TEACHERS 

By JEAN McCOY 
z UCH has been said against 

M the dog and cat as house- 

hold pets, but it seems 
safe to say that, in asso- 
ciation with such ani- 
mals, the benefit received 
more than equals the 
chance of contagion 
which appears to be the 
main objection. 

The pet dog or cat teaches us sympathy and 
protection for the weak and an unselfish love 
for our comrades. 

Aside from the usefulness of these animals, 
what is more soothing than the responsive touch 
of a soft paw, when human friendships prove 
disappointing? What better lesson in mother- 
hood than that learned by observing Mother 
Pussy’s care for her young? 

I still cherish the memory of a pet cat we had 
when I was a child out in Illinois. Old ‘Rosa’ 
was just a plain, everyday sort of cat, with no 
aristocratic pedigree in Catdom, but she came to 
us under rather unusual circumstances. 

Several boys had her down by a stream, hold- 
ing her under water until she was almost dead, 
then taking her out and repeating the process 
until the poor creature was exhausted. My 
young brother, who witnessed the scene, was 
furious, but as he was only one against a number 
he could not administer the thrashing they de- 
served, so he emptied his pockets of all their 
treasures of marbles, knives, pennies, and the 
many things that delight the boyish heart. He 
gladly exchanged them for pussy’s life, and tri- 
umphantly carried her home. 

We all loved Rosa, as we had named her, and 
when her first little family came we took her and 
her four downy babies to my grandfather’s barn 
in a meadow across the creek. We did this that 
they might be safe from the dog who had always 
looked upon her as an intruder. 

The following day Rosa came back, carrying 
a kitten between her teeth, both dripping wet, for 
she swam across the stream with her burden. 
She laid it down at the kitchen door, mewing for 
admittance, and stood guard until it was taken 
inside. She repeated this act of motherly de- 
votion until all were safely at home again. After 
that, Rosa and her family could have all that 
feline heart could desire. 


HIGH ENDORSEMENT 

Many leading college presidents have en- 
thusiastically endorsed the work of the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society. David Starr 
Jordan has this to say on humane teaching: 

“I regard the teaching concerning the kindly 
treatment of animals and any avoidance of need- 
less pain to be a very important element in the 
education of the individual as well as in the sta- 
bility of society. If a child is made to realize 
that every creature which can feel is akin to him, 
and that to cause needless suffering is wicked, it 
goes a long way toward a building of a whole- 
some character, as well as toward the encourage- 
ment of others’ development of that frame of 
mind that makes universal peace a necessity.”’ 


JOSIAH ALLEN BURNHAM 


A REQUEST 
If you should meet a cat by night or day, 
With street-grimed fur and wild, fear- 
blazing eyes; 
If to your ear should come shrill, anguished 
cries, 
I beg of you that you’ll not turn away. 
But pause, and, stooping to the poor thing say: 
“*Fear not, lone creature, my strong aid to 
ask! 
To my own heart forever I am true! 
As I’d have others do, I’ll do my task; 
For should I leave you, frightened and astray, 
Torture of conscience would be my due!”’ 


Friend, if you’ll do this for each cat you see, 
Throughout your life my gratitude shall 
bless; 
For these lost creatures who are in distress 
Are each my own. They have but strayed 
from me. 
LURANA SHELDON in New York Times. 


OUR RELATION TO ANIMALS 

Our relation to the animals, at least to the 
nobler mammals, does not form an independent 
morality by itself. No, it is part and parcel 
of our human morality, and is interwoven with 
it and inseparable from it. Our duties towards 
our lower helpmates form part of our duties 
towards our fellow-beings. The highest ‘brutes’ 
are our fellow-beings. Man can only regard 
himself as the advance-guard, or as the com- 
manding officer and leader of a vast army of 
living, sentient, and moral beings, whose natural 
function is to use, improve, and make the best 
of this wondrous and complex earth. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


OUR FRIEND THE SNAKE 


Every farmer and poultry raiser should keep 
a few snakes as a protection to his crops and 
chickens, according to Mr. Allen S. Williams, sec- 
retary of the Herpetological Society, of New 
York. Mr. Williams is an authority on snakes 
and many of the finest specimens in the New 
York Zoo have been presented by him. He pro- 
claims his mission in life that of demonstrating 
to the American people that snakes are our 
friends rather than foes. 

To those of us who have always entertained a 
secret admiration for the wise and lithesome rep- 
tiles, quite devoid of any feeling of innate repul- 
sion for them, and have intuitively known that 
they were ‘‘more sinned against than sinning,” 
Mr. Williams will be heralded as a long-looked- 
for authority for the conviction that is in us. 
Many of us have felt that the snake held no 
venom equal to that which human thought enter- 
tained for him. 

Mr. Williams says: 


“The snake is the natural friend of man and it 
is only prejudice, superstition and error that make it 
otherwise. I have been told that man instinctively 
hates a snake, but I have proved the truth of the 
contrary by having small children hold snakes in 
their hand. The children had not yet learned all 
the fallacies they would be told in later life about 
snakes. 

“Snakes are the easiest animals in the world to 
tame. I have tamed a snake ina few seconds. By 
just handling it gently for a moment the reptile will 
see that you mean it no harm, its fears of a human 
will be dispelled and it will be your friend. 

“Rats, weasels and other rodents destroy crops 
and are the natural enemy of domestic fowls. 
Snakes are the natural enemy of rodents. Keep a 
few snakes to kill off the young rodents and in time 
your crops and your chickens will be safe. 

“To the cereal crops alone in the United States 
rodents cause an annual loss of $100,000,000. This 
statement is made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If only harmless snakes were 
left alone, and not brutally killed at every oppor- 
tunity, think what an immense saving this would 
be to the farmers. If snakes had even half a chance 
the loss to farmers and poultry raisers from rodents 
would be reduced to practically nothing. 

“There are a dozen varieties of snake that might 
be used with advantage, but perhaps the milk snake 
would be as good as any for purposes of protection. 
The milk snake is small, too small to eat eggs or 
kill young chickens, even if it wanted to. It is too 
small even to kill full grown rats, weasels, muskrats, 
minks or opossums, which destroy chickens and 
crops. But they kill off the young rodents, and by 
thus nullifying the reproduction they soon would 
leave crops and poultry free. 

“The chicken snake also might be used with profit. 
This reptile is so called because it frequents barn- 
yards and is erroneously supposed to kill chickens. 
The truth of the matter, however, is that the chicken 
snake kills the rats and weasels, especially the 
young ones. Almost any of our non-poisonous 
snakes of the northeastern United States might be 
used. None of them, with the possible exception 
of the mountain black snake, is large enough to 
cause any damage to poultry.” 

Mr. Williams has just returned from an ex- 
pedition to the Island of Trinidad, the British 
West Indies and the delta of the Orinoco River 
in Venezuela and he boldly asserts that life 
among the crocodiles, centipedes, constrictors 
and scorpions is a ‘‘safety-first’’ proposition com- 
pared to stemming the tide of automobiles on 
Fifth Avenue in New York. 


— Humane Advocate. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 
FREE STALLS AND KENNELS IN THE 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
MAY BE ENDOWED BY INDIVIDUALS. 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR FOR . 


A HORSE STALL, THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
A YEAR FOR A KENNEL. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, 
L. H. GUYOL, 
PLEDGE 
“T will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


{ State Organizers 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

One hundred and six new Bands of Mercy 
were reported in July, of which 56 were in 
schools of Connecticut, 16 in schools of Maine, 
14 in schools of Rhode Island, 9 in Kentucky, 
and 4 in South Carolina. Bands were also re- 
ported from New York, Texas, Montana, 
Washington, and the Province of Quebec. The 
numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 


Schools in Maine 
Auburn: Free Baptist S.S., 7; Advent Christian S.S., 4. 
Brunswick: Methodist S. S., 3. 
Durham: South West Bend. 
Webster Corner: Union. 
Cranston, Rhode Island: Highland Park School, 11; 
Oaklawn School for Girls, 3. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Mystic: Broadway, 10. 
New London: Nameaug, 15; Robert Bartlett, 15. 
Old Mystic: Old Mystic, 4. 
Stonington: Boro, 11; Grammar. 
Rochester, New York: Wright Terrace. 
Suffern, New York: Watchful. 


Bands in South Carolina 
Anderson: Mercy. 
Columbia: Christian Rescue. 
Kershaw: Unity. 
Norway: Blue Bird. 


Savannah, Georgia: St. Stephens Be Kind to Animals. 


Bands in Kentucky 

Bradley: Burning Fork. 
one ole: Virgin. 

Deaton: Longfellow. 
Ellen: Old Brushy. 
Elsie: Low Gap. 
Falcon: Sallyersville. 
Louisa: Silver. 
Webbville: Golden. 
Wheelburg: Wheelburg. 
South Fort Worth, Texas: Mt. Zion. 
Chinook, Montana: Chinvok. 
Spokane, Washington: Truth. 
Montreal, Quebec: Green Meadow. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 97,510 


A MINNESOTA PET 


CARIBOU IN WINTER, NEAR GREAT BEAR LAKE, CANADA 


FOR NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
$25 Offered as an Incentive to Organize ‘‘Be 
Kind to Animals’? Bands 

The American Humane Education Society, 
desiring to further the good work of the ‘Be 
Kind to Animals” campaign, and to impress the 
words of this motto in the mind and heart of 
every child and adult it can reach, has decided 
to offer four prizes for the four new Bands of 
Mercy with the largest number of members that 
are organized and properly reported up to the 
date of the close of this contest, which will be 
December 1, 1915. 

The first prize will be $10.00; the second, 
$7.50; the third, $5.00; the fourth, $2.50. These 
prizes will be given in cash or its equivalent in 
humane literature, or they may, at the winner’s 
request, be donated to any humane society that 
the winner may designate. 

The conditions under which these prizes are 
offered are: 

1. Thiscontest is open to all parts of the world. 

2. The Bands of Mercy must be newly organ- 
ized Bands, to be known as “BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS” Bands of Mercy. No Band already 
organized is eligible for entrance to this contest, 
nor is any member of any organized Band eligible 
for membership in a new Band. 

3. Each member of such newly organized 
Band is expected to use his or her influence in 
extending the “Be Kind to Animals” idea by 
displaying this motto as frequently and in as 
many ways as possible. 

4. The new Band having the greatest number 
of members will be awarded the first prize, and so 
on until the fourth prize. 

5. All reports of Bands, with location and 
number of members, are to be sent by some 
humane officer or worker, to the Secretary of the 
American Humane Education Society, Fenway 
Station, Boston, to reach that office by Decem- 
ber 1, 1915. 


THE LARGEST HERD IN THE WORLD 
By FRANCIS J. DICKIE 


In the territory of Mackenzie, Canada’s largest 
wilderness region which is larger than Alaska and 
twice the area of the State of Texas, is living the 
largest single herd of animals in the world today. 
They are the Barren Land caribou and, accord- 
ing to experts, number some thirty million 
head—a number that makes them greater than 
were ever the buffalo of the plains. An old 
prospector tells the following story of the animals: 

In the spring of 1911 I was camped at Fort 
Norman on the Mackenzie river (this point is 
about 1400 miles from a railway). The caribou 
were passing at the time. I was camped for two 
weeks and all that time, night and day they 
passed, within a quarter of a mile of my tent. I 
have no idea how many there were, but they 
marched in loose order perhaps a quarter of a 
mile deep and were as far back as the eye could 
see, coming on, coming on, an endless procession. 
When I left to go up the river toward civilization, 
they were still coming.” 

Buffalo Jones, Ernest Thompson Seton, and 
various other noted experts who have accurate 
and first-hand knowledge of the country, coupled 
with their knowledge of animals, estimate the 
herd to be in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 head. 

That some day a railway will penetrate through 
this land to the shores of the Arctic now seems 
likely, in face of the rapid spread of railroad build- 
ing. When this time comes, will these millions 
of caribou fare as their brother animals, the 
buffalo, did on the great plains to the southward? 
It appears altogether likely, as it seems wherever 
man goes the animals of the wild must perish. 
It would be rather hard on the patience of some 
northern engineer to have to halt his train for a 
period of days or weeks while waiting the passing 
of some of this vast herd as it made its way 
leisurely across the tracks. 


The Little Helpers wy sake H. HARRISON 


Chip-birds, martins, wrens and bluebirds, 
Lovely helpers living near, 

Friendly neighbors, always pleasant, 
Always cheerful, always dear; 

Nesting in the currant bushes, 
In the martin box or gourd, 

Always chirping, always busy 
Helping fight the insect horde. 


None of them are dull or idle, 
None of them are ever slow, 
And they work both late and early 
While the fruit and flowers grow; 
Making war on insect vandals, 
Keeping pirate worms at bay, 
Helping guard the yards and orchards, 
Asking not for wage or pay. 


Yet we seldom deem them worthy 
Of a moment’s thought or care, 
Give no heed to their condition, 
Never wonder how they fare; 
Often let our children stone them, 
Let them even rob their nest— 
Still, of all our helpful neighbors, 
These are certainly the best. 


Let us deal more kindly with them, 
Treat them more as they deserve, 
These such kindly cheerful helpers 
Who are always quick to serve; 
Common justice should impel us 
Willingly to make amends, 
And afford the best protection 
To these helpful little friends. 
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Uncle Edwin's 


Transformation 


By LELAH R. BENTON 


OW, we are going driving in 
the Park,” said Irene to 
her little country cousin. 
“We go to the Park every 
day at five o'clock for an 
hour’s drive before din- 
ner.” 

“Oh, that will be love- 
ly,”” cried Margaret, the 
little girl from the coun- 

try. “I just love to go driving.” 

But all the smiles faded from her face when 
she saw the coachman bring the horses and the 
beautiful carriage to the front door for her uncle 
and aunt and cousin and herself to step into. 
Very sad was the little face as the horses moved 
off down the street at a brisk gait shaking their 
silver-mounted harness. 

The sun shone warmly, the air was balmy, the 
trees were green and in 
the Park the sights to be 
seen were very interest- 
ing. There were the hand- 
some carriages and horses 
of other rich people. 
Margaret was visiting a 
very wealthy aunt and 
uncle and she had felt 
very proud to be their 
niece — until this morn- 
ing. Then, besides the 
fine driving turnouts, 
there were the squirrels 
which running 
after the carriages from 
which any little girl 
might throw a_ peanut. 
Uncle Edwin allowed 
Irene to get down and buy 
a bag of peanuts from the 
boy who had his stand 
here by permission for 
this very purpose, so they 
might feed the saucy 
little chattering animals 
as they passed along. 
Then there were wonder- 
ful automobiles to watch, 
the red ones, the green 
ones, the immense tour- 
ing cars and the little electric runabouts; the 
pretty ladies in hansom cabs, with their washed 
and combed poodles peeping over the front; but 
. Margaret’s eyes were full of tears. Nobody 
noticed it, either, till just as they left the Park. 

“We shall go every day,"’ beamed her happy 
cousin. “If papa and mamma can not go with 
us we can go alone, can’t we, papa?” 

“Yes—but what’s this? Margaret is crying. 
Homesick, little one?” 

Uncle Edwin spoke in the most loving manner 
and he drew her head over against his shoulder. 

All the way up the boulevard Margaret cried 
softly on her uncle’s shoulder and when he led 
her into the house she still sobbed. 

“No, I—a—am n—not homesick,” she told 
them. “But I don’t want to drive in the Park 
again, please.” 

Uncle Edwin could not understand this. 
“Why, girlie, you are fond of driving in the coun- 
try. Your papa wrote me you had a pony of 
your own that you and brother drove out nearly 
every day.” 

“‘We—don’t—c-check h-his head up so,” 
sobbed the little country girl who loved horses 
in the right way. Margaret had been brought 
up by a humane father to regard the feelings of 
animals along with her own pleasure and she was 


now going through that hard trial that true 
lovers of horses meet when they see how cruel 
some people are to the horses they deck out in 
the handsomest manner. 

Uncle Edwin laughed a little, and put the little 
girl down from his lap. He did not talk to her 
again that evening. Margaret knew she had 
offended him greatly. 

Uncle Edwin really had a kind heart. Some- 
how, when he drove to his office next morning 
he found himself looking at the neck of his beauti- 
ful driver very often. The horse swung his head 
from side to side in the effort to ease its position. 
He watched the horses going along the street 
beside him. Most of them were dray and wagon 
horses. In almost every case he saw that the 
drivers were humane men and had no checkreins 
at all on the horses. The horses walked along 
with free head, pulling their loads with ease, 
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the horses look without the rein. 
we do that?” 

A way was soon found. When the driver 
brought the horses around that noon for his trip 
down town to the office for Uncle Edwin the 
children asked permission to go and Aunt Clara 
was willing. When Uncle Edwin came out of 
the big building he smiled with pleasure to see 
the children in the runabout. 

“Look, papa,’’ cried Irene, ‘“‘the horses are 
resting their necks for a minute.” 

The girls had asked Thomas to unloosen the 
rein till papa came out. When they were ready 
to go, Thomas stepped to the horses’ heads to 
again check them up. When Uncle Edwin saw 
how their expressions of relief changed to ones of 
pain and fear, how their slim legs and shining 
flanks quivered with nervousness and how as soon 
as the rein was adjusted they began that never 
ceasing tossing of the head to ease the cruel re- 
straint for a second at a time, he looked away for 
some moments. 

Margaret's smile had vanished, and Irene, who 
before Margaret came, 


But how can 


EXPONENTS OF GENTLENESS 


and enjoying the work, without discomfort. 

He saw the horses of ‘‘style,”’ driven by coach- 
men of men like himself, with the same tight 
checkrein, pawing and turning restlessly in agony 
as they waited for heartless—or perhaps only 
thoughtless—owners to come to the carriage 
for the pleasures of the driving hour which was 
only an hour of torture to the animals. 

But he did not order his horse’s checkrein 
lowered that day. Margaret steadily refused to 
go to the Park again. That made him think 
every day how tender the little country girl’s 
heart was. 

“Uncle Edwin,” said Margaret to him one 
day, “‘are you coming to our house to visit us 
this summer?” 

“Yes, dear, we are all coming.” 

“Then I shall take you to ride and you'll see 
how happy our horses look with their loose 
checkreins. They enjoy the drive all the way 
just as we do.”’ 

Uncle Edwin said nothing. His little daugh- 
ter, Irene, looked very thoughtful. ‘I'll tell you 
what we'll do,” she whispered to Margaret after 
luncheon. And she suggested a plan. 

But Margaret drew back. ‘‘No, it would not 
be right to cut the checkreins with a knife. I 
think it would be better to try to show uncle how 


had never noticed that 
animals suffer at all 
from anything, even 
Irene was looking very 
sad. 

“Thomas.” 

The coachman turned. 

“Let us drive with a 
loose checkrein the rest 
of the way.” 

The coachman got 
down from his seat and 
undid the buckles that 
had shortened the check. 

Margaret snuggled up 
close to her uncle on one 
side and his daughter did 
the same on the other. 
Both had the most won- 
drous smile of complete 
happiness on their faces. 
“Why, if you'll both 
smile like that always, 
the horses’ heads shall 
never be checked up 
again,’ he promised. So 
he adopted the idea of a 
little country girl and 
never had reason to re- 

‘ gret it when he saw how 
gay and lively, without any need of whip, his 
horses were after that in the longest drive he 
might use them for. Before, when going any 
unusual distance they had fagged out, sweated 
and caught cold and could not be.taken out for 
several days. He grew to understand that a 
horse is as ‘‘nervous as a woman,” to use an 
old saying, and that kindness, instead of cruelty, 
is the only way to cure them. 


A BIT OF SENTIMENT 
When at eve I sit beside her 
And caress her soft black hair, 
I am blessed with sweet contentment. 
Life is calm and peaceful there. 
When the daily strife is ended 
And, aweary of the fight; 
I direct my footsteps homeward, 
Glad for rest that comes with night; 
At the gate she always meets me— 
Greets me in her cheery way. 
And I quite forget the harsh words 
That I had in mind to say. 
Always patient, kind and faithful, 
Helpful, constant, true: I vow 
She is worthy, and I love her. 
(She's a splendid Holstein cow). 
CLARENCE L. CAMPBELL 
in Holstein-Friesian World, 
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Little 


Miss Muffett of the sea-green eyes 
And coat of softest gray 

Is just the dearest little puss 
To join the boys in play. 


With Dell and Walter all day long 
She is the gayest chum; 

She takes a part in all their games, 
And seems to speak—though dumb— 


Miss 


By all her acts, and plainly shows, 
So eloquent her eyes 

And fluffy tail, she understands 
Their talk—this puss so wise. 


Now when mamma would call the lads— 
Wee Walter and dear Dell— 

She stands outside the kitchen door 
And rings the dinner bell. 


Dear blue-eyed laddies, how they come 
A-hurrying down the street, 

And with them comes Miss Muffett swift, 
On nimble, silent feet. 


Muffett by LOUELLA C. POOLE 


Indoors or out to follow them 
She trips on velvet toe, 

And where they go, like Mary's lamb, 
Miss Muffett's sure to go. 


Tis very clear she thinks that she 
(I'm sure she thinks, oh, yes,) 
Is summoned by that ringing bell, 

And hence her speediness. 


Now when Miss Muffett any time 
Is bidden to the house 

To clean a plate or pick a bone 
Or hunt or catch a mouse, 


No call is given, no whistle shrill, 
To bring her home pell-mell, 

But at the door mamma just stands 
And rings the dinner bell! 


Just a Little Dog Named Tag by HOPE SATTERTHWAITE 


MAGINE, if you can, a quaint little face with a turned-up 
nose, a determined mouth in which can be caught the 
gleam of two pearly little teeth, a pair of large, ever-alert 
ears, and two great brown eyes so full of love that you 
never seem to be able to find the end of their depth of 

devotion. That is Tag. But, besides, you must imagine a firm, 
muscular little body, tense and relaxed by turns; four small legs, 
straight, strong and powerful; and a dancing tail that speaks 
nearly as much as the eyes. 

Could you withstand the charms of this winsome little lass 
when she tries to make friends with you? Certainly not! No- 
body can, for when Taggy comes dancing up to anyone, sure 
that she'll be friends with him and he with her, there is no 
room left for doubt. 

Taggy, however, like every respectable person, has whims 
of her own. Cats, according to her idea, should be chased 
when found along the street, as they afford a great deal of 
pleasure and good exercise, but if cornered, you should try 
to get them to play a game of tag with you. However, as cats, 
generally, don’t understand about the game, Taggy knows 
that, when cornered, they must often be left alone, for it 
seems dangerous to meddle with an unreasonable cat. Scrap 
baskets are just the places to go to in search of amusement, as 


all sorts of remarkable treasures may be found in them. 
Never trust a man with a bag on his back. He looks dan- 
gerous and it is always well to be especially careful of your 
mistress when he is around, so you can be sure to guard her in 
case of danger. In fact, anything strange is to be looked out for. 

That is part of Taggy’s doctrine. The rest is: Make friends 
with all seemingly harmless humans, but hold a few apart as’ 
intimates with whom you can be free. Be pleasant to all 
dogs no matter what may be their size, kind or humor, but as 
with the humans, keep a few as special friends. Above all, 
love your mistress! Stick to her as your shadow sticks to 
you; think of her and guard her as your most cherished pos- 
session; and love her as you love no one else, giving her that 
confidence which you can give to but one, and slaving for 
her as you can for none but her whom you adore with all 
your heart and soul. 

What a beautiful creed Taggy lives up to—for it is a creed! 
Apart from her small pleasures (simple, harmless ones) she 
thinks of nothing but love and devotion to those whom she 
loves and especially to that one whom she adores. If only 
every human being could live such a good, true life with such 
implicit faith in the one whom he adores, as does Tag, the 
little dog, what a happy world this would be! 


ANNUAL REUNION AND DINNER OF THE BARKERS AND THE MOUSERS 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF WAR 

The following letter from our correspondent, 
Mr. Edw. Fox Sainsbury, formerly of Dieppe, 
France, though written from England, and 
written by one whose sympathies are naturally 
with the Allies, is so. free from anything like 
personal animosity or bitterness that we are 
glad to give it to our readers. Mr. Sainsbury has 
just returned from France: 

We who hate war, who believe it to be the 
greatest crime against God and against humanity 
of all the crimes debased man is capable of, unless 
it be undertaken to defend the weak against 
aggression, can only echo the words of an old 
French officer we met recently who said, “War 
must have been invented by a madman or a mur- 
derer.”” The marvel is that war is still possible 
in this year of grace 1915. What a thin veneer of 
civilization covers the brutal instincts of the 
peoples! 

When we hear of the glorious charge, the thrill 
of heroic excitement of an assault and the 
carnage that follows, do the people who eulogize 
the “glory of war’’ realize its brutality, its mean- 
ness, its necessary cunning, its demoralizing effect 
on character, its disgusting slaughter, its heaps 
of mangled bodies, men reduced to pulp, maimed 
and often blinded? 

The black side of war is very black, very dis- 
gusting, very sordid. Happily the Angel of Mercy 
follows in the blood-stained track of war, ever 
ready to stanch the wound, to cool the fevered 
brow, to help the widow and succor the orphan, 
victims of the curse of Cain. In our recent visit 
to ‘“‘somewhere in France” if we saw much that 
saddened, there was much to gladden the heart 
also. The women of France and their noble 
devotion in this terrible war-time is beyond 
praise, it is sublime! Worthy women, moth- 
ers, wives, sisters and sweethearts of heroes who 
are doing their sacred duty in defending their 
homes. 

Whoever future history will hold responsible 
for the waste of blood and all the nameless hor- 
rors that have occurred, these devoted soldiers 
fighting for liberty, their own and that of hu- 
manity, these at least are innocent. 

They, the soldiers torn from home, from fac- 
tory, from wife, mother, sister, or beloved one, 
hate war, loathe it; they have no quarrel with the 
foe, and pray that the hour of peace will soon 
strike. Till then they do their allotted duty as 
brave men. In France, no idle tears are shed, 
at least in public; wives of heroes should be 
heroines and heroines they are. 

Ladies of birth vie with their humbler sisters 
in the sacred task of aiding the sick and wounded, 
helping and consoling the widow and clothing and 
feeding orphans and the poor hunted refugees, 
whose suffering no pen can depict. 

The beautiful chateaux of France, those at least 
that have been spared, are not in these sad days 
the abodes of the idle rich. Monsieur le Vicomte 
and his male servants are in the trenches; only 
the womenkind remain. The sumptuous draw- 
ing-room has been turned into a hospital ward, 
rows of small beds replace costly furniture, and 
thither are brought poor human wrecks to be 
nursed back to health. Refined ladies do the work 
of hospital nurses and divide their time and 
money to help their war-stricken fellow country- 
men. Never have French women shown more 
devotion, self-sacrifice and courage than ‘Les 
Femmes de France” of the Red Cross Societies. 
These admirable women work from 7.30 A. M. 
to 7.30 P.M. Surely these ministering angels 
will some day receive a well-deserved and rich 
reward. 

The religious orders and the church workers 
still labor in the noble cause of charity, but 
under different conditions; the lay-women, rich 
and poor alike, are equally unselfish and noble. 


If French soldiers are cared for as they have 
never before been, horses and mules are not for- 
gotten. At the base hospitals and remount hos- 
pitals, both English and French, everything that 
science and humane thought can suggest is carried 
out to cure injured horses; hundreds of con- 
valescent horses are taken down to rivers or to 
the beach on coast towns for the morning dip. 
It isa pleasant sight. 

In the case of English base hospitals the Y. M. 
C. A.’s organization in France deserves the 
highest praise. The war-worn soldier or the new- 
comer is welcome. Large wooden structures 
have been built, where for a mere trifle he can sit 
at his ease, read the newspapers, drink hot 
coffee, eat wholesome cakes, smoke cigarettes or 
play chess, dominoes, draughts, etc., where 
stationery is at his disposal and where he can 
receive his letters from home. 

Here in these lofty, well-ventilated “‘salles’’ he 
can amuse and rest himself, freed from the 
temptation of drink and vicious surroundings. 

It is indeed a pleasure and relief to turn from 
the horror of war to witness how much the noble 
women of France have done to counteract the 
misery which follows all war. It makes one 
assured that the Powers of Darkness cannot, and 
shall not prevail, and that civilization, liberty 
and charity will emerge triumphantly in the end. 

EDW. FOX SAINSBURY. 

July 21, 1915. 


BOSTON PARK SHOWS 


A new feature in summer city life are the 
Boston Park Shows, free evening entertainments 
in parks and playgrounds of the city, arranged by 
several organizations, with sanction and coopera- 
tion of city departments, other organizations and 
business houses. 

They comprise health, educational and general 
motion pictures with explanatory stereopticon 
slides and music. 

The organizations represented include the 
Boston Association for Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis, Boston Y. M. C. A., The Boston 
Y. M. C. Union, Women’s Municipal League, 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, Immi- 
gration Department of State Y. M. C. A., Milk 
and Baby Hygiene Association, Instructive Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, Poster Campaign of 
Associated Charities, and the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

We have had a set of twenty slides specially 
prepared for these public exhibitions. They 
have attracted much favorable attention wher- 
ever shown among the throngs of people on 
Boston Common, Franklin Field, and other park 
centers. The entertainments are presented in 
some section of the city every evening, except 
Saturday and Sunday, throughout the season. 


HORSE SAVED BY FIREMEN 


That the fire departments of the cities and 
towns in Massachusetts are ever ready to aid 
in rescuing animals in distress, is well illus- 
trated by this incident, noted in a recent issue 
of the Springfield Republican: 


The Easthampton fire department took its 
turn Friday evening in acting as an agent of 
mercy in a way similar to the recorded incidents 
of rescue by firemen of stranded cats and en- 
tangled birds. The act of kindness to dumb 
animals in this case was performed in giving 
aid to a horse owned by George Vaugh, which 
had fallen into a shallow well on the Vaugh 
place on Northampton street. The firemen 
improvised a derrick and, by the exercise of 
care and method, succeeded in raising the 
imprisoned animal without doing it any further 
injury than it had received by the fall, which 
was slight. 


CARING FOR THEIR YOUNG 

We are pleased to publish the following inci- 
dents which were noted by our good friend, 
Dr. James Brown Thornton. He writes: 

“In the course of my professional work very 
recently in Brookline, Massachusetts, I have 
observed two most interesting incidents having to 
do with bird and animal life. In an alcove recess 
of a fine house a pair of blue jays built their nest. 
The result of this union was two little ones so 
tame they can be taken up in one’s hand, while 
the parents are almost as sociable as sparrows. 

“The moment a cat appears, the mother sum- 
mons the family with frantic screams to drive 
the intruder away. My wide experience with 
this bird has always shown it to be rather shy, 
while its home is built in the recesses of the woods. 

“In an adjoining house, this summer, a pair of 
gray squirrels built their abode under similar 
circumstances. The owners of this house feared 
that fire might result from the accumulated 
material used in making the nest, so, from time 
to time with a long pole they rapped on the out- 
side of the recess occupied by the little animals. 
After a few days of this sort of hint to move, one 
morning, early, the mother was seen crossing the 
lawn with a baby squirrel whose arms were 
clasped about her neck. On careful watching 
she was seen to repeat this journey six times, the 
ultimate destination of which was a barn some 
distance away. Now and then while on the 
way, she would stop a few moments to rest and 
would then pick up her offspring, in the way 
described, and resume her journey. It is an 
innocent wish to believe that He who knows of 
the sparrow’s fall, also directs and guards the 
mother in her transmigrations. At least, He 
taught her how to protect her young.” 


MEDAL FOR SAVING HORSES 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has awarded a humane 
medal to Daniel J. McGuire of 21 Howell street, 
South Boston, for rescuing a pair of horses that 
had fallen into Dorchester Bay. While it was 
high tide the horses, owned by Mary Doyle, 
555 East Second street, South Boston, while 
hauling a load of dirt from the subway con- 
struction fell into the bay off Dorchester avenue, 
the driver breaking his leg and a rib. Mr. 
McGuire, who is foreman for one of the con- 
tractors, jumped into the water and cut the har- 
nesses from the horses and after much trouble 
got both the horses ashore and saw that the 
injured driver was sent to the hospital. It took 
the horses two days to recover from the effects 
of the accident. The circumstances of the rescue 
were investigated by agents of the S. P. C. A. 
with the result that the Society’s bronze medal, 
“Awarded for Humanity,” was given to Mr. 
McGuire. 


WHO WILL DRAW THE LINE? 

Much money is spent on behalf of animal pets 
by those who really love them, of which it is 
often said it might far better have been used for 
suffering human beings. Let us grant it. But 
think of the millions spent for automobiles, 
yachts, and other luxuries. Every time any 
man or woman spends money unnecessarily the 
same thing might be said. If my lady gives a 
thousand dollars out of her fortune for a diamond 
few compiain. If she spends twenty-five dollars 
to buy a burying lot for her faithful dog—then 
we hear, ‘“‘Why this needless waste?” 


WHY ARTICLES ARE DECLINED 
The reason why many an excellent article and 
letter sent to Our Dumb Animals for publication 
have to be declined is the lack of space. The 
question we try to answer is, ‘What is of greatest 
value to the largest number of readers?” 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR JULY, 1915 
Bequests as follows: Mrs. Sarah E. French of Rando! ph. 


$271.42: David Simonds of Boston (add’ 23.28; 
Sarah W. Whitney of Boston, in part, $150.6 


FOR SPECIAL SUMMER WORK AND VACATIONS 
FOR TIRED HORSES 


Mrs. A. G., Jr., $50; Mrs. W. W. W > agg 9 Mr. and Mrs. 
W. B. W., $25; Mrs. G. S. S., a5 Mrs. A. N -» $25; 
Mrs. H. E., $20; Miss E. G. H., $20; Miss F 

; Mrs 


$20; S., $20; a friend, $20; Dr. F. P. S., $20; i 
W.L. P., $i5; Mrs. A. H.'D., $15; E. L. P., $15; Miss 
F. M., $15; M.D.,$15; Miss A.P.T. L. F.B., 
$8; Miss A. (horse's vacation), $7; Miss L. W. C. 
(horse's $7; L. (horse’s vacation), $7; 
Miss E. H., in memory of our pet, Daisy, for horse’ s vacation, 
$7; Miss F.G (horse's vacation), $3.50; Miss B. H.S., 
Miss BAL, $3; Mrs. G. H. $3; 
W.H.H. (horse’ $ vacation), Miss E. 
+1 $2; Miss B. A ; Mrs. 


2; Mrs. y vacation), $1; 

$1; Mrs. A.A. Hi. Cash,$1: MissE.C. $1; Mrs. 
H., $1; E. A. W.,$1; Mrs. L. M.T T. (horse's vacation), 

$1; Cash, $0.59. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH FOR SUMMER WORK 


Mrs. P. A. C., Mrs. D. G., H.S.S., 
horse's vacation; Mrs. M. 

Mrs. B. A., Mrs. R.S.R., J. M. W. Miss A. 
Miss E. BG Me DM 
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FIVE DOLLARS EACH FOR SUMMER WORK 
B. D-¢ Co.,M.L.C.,R.R.R., Mrs. A. P. B., F. H. H., 


Mrs. I, D., Miss E. B., Mrs. B.S O., in memory of 
horse’s vacation; Dr. W Mr. 
Mrs. F.E. H.L., BP. B.C. Mise] 
= . L. C., for horse's vacation. 


Membership and Other Donations 


Mrs. J. F. B., $100 and F. B. ae $100, both for Aogel 
Memorial Hospital; Mrs. L. N. K 3! i E. T. P., $64.13, 
for Angell Memorial Hospital; H. D , $50, and H. D.C., 
$50, Memorial Hos ital; W., $37.50; Miss 
E.F.M Miss E. F. K., Mrs. F. K.S., $20; Miss 


G.M. , $10, also Miss E. B. B., $10, and E. 'B. B., $10, 
for the pe Memorial Hospital; Miss E. E. M., $10; A. 
St. S. S., .S. G., $10; Mrs. W. D. F., $10; Mrs 


10; 

.E. P., $10; Mrs. S.C.,$5, and H. E., $5, for the Angell 
lospital; Mrs. C D. H.S Col. A. H. G., 

W.L $3; Mrs. A. $2, for An eli 

Memorial Hospital; $0.25, also $0.50, ond. 

M. , $1, for the Angell Memorial Hospital; A 

$0. ‘friend, $0.25; Cash, $0.20; Sundries for 

$20.50; Sundries for Pet Department, $13.73. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


Miss A. H., P. B. & C., H. B.C., E.L., J. L. P., E. H. W., 
Mrs. T. W.S.. P. H.C., Mrs. A. NL. J.B. 
N., C. H.S., Mrs. A. P. B., J. H. B., Miss W.S., Mrs 

G., Mrs. J. A., Mrs. K. A. I., Mrs. M. J. C., Mi: 

-L.W., Miss J.G., Mr. J.G.M., L. W., Mrs. A. B. C., 
Mrs. S. B. G., H 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


ur children, eeds of a play, P. C. F., J. G. D., J. 
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uests, $271.02. 
umane Education Society, $550. 


Interest on be 
The American 


Subscribers 
John Ruston, $54.25; Joseph os Whipple, $12.59; a 
$1.50; M.S., $3; Mics $3.90; $3: B.C. 
I. Humane Education Society, $1.20; Mrs 
W. R., $2; A. L., $1.50. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


S. M., Mrs. A. S. L., Mrs. A. M., Mrs. T. G. §.. H.C. B. 
Mrs. N. W.,G. P.L., H.R. B.,M.A.B.,C.E.S..M.A.N.. 
Mrs. W. C., U. D.G., jr.; L. D.. Min 
G. H. K., Miss E. M., Miss E. L. H., D. S. W.. G.M.H.. 
H.C... W.H- B.. Dr. G. W.S., Mrs, C. J. L.. Mrs. S. F. 

w.B., P..F.L., E. WE. S. 


G.M. F. 
All others, $9.09. Total, $143. 73. 
a of publications, ambulance account and sundries, 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JULY, 1915 


A friend, for missionaries’ tent in the South, $139; Mrs. 
G. G. W 


; A co-worker, for of humane 
literature, $77.50; Miss L. G. Pa 


Washington Hu- 

mane Mrs. $12.32; M.S. P. C Mrs. D. A. F., 
$10; Mrs $8; Atlanta Sih ‘Societ $6.95; Mrs. 
» $5. 42. Mrs. L. G., $4.85; Mrs. 2 $3; Mrs. 
HS. ,$3; aR.I. friend, $2.75; E. D. Journal 
$2.50; two friends, $2.50; Mes, ‘BE. L. D., $2.20; 
Mrs HM. H., $1.50; E.H.T., $1 At H.B., 
vA, N. $1.20: Mise’, 1.07; Miss 


§..$1; C.A.D., 
Small sales, $11.61. 


Interest on bequests, $721.69. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an 
amount agreed upon. The rate of interest or 
amount of the annuity will necessarily de- 
pend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. Persons of compara- 
tively small means may by this arrangement 
obtain a better income for life than can be 
had with equal safety by the usual methods 
of investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 


One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free “to all 
parts of the United States when full ro is received. On 
club, agency and teachers’ rates, add 24 cents for ‘postage 
in the Boston postal district or to foreign countries, and 
12 cents to Canada. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All_ members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, Fenway 
ass, 


Station, Boston, M 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 180 Longwood 
Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, at these 
prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1914, to May, 


1915, inc., bound in cloth.............. $1.25 
About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents..... per 9 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley. 3° 20 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or .. 2.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5............ 

Two dome I Have Known, Mary Craige Yar- ‘a 

Cote. a Horses ....... 40 

The Horse’s Prayer ... er) 

The Horse's Prayer, large ‘post-card . . 3.00 

The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ..... 

The Horse's Point of View, post-card ...... 
“The Proud Mother,” post-card..5c per doz. 40 “ “ 

Advice on Stable Management, 1: 

The Checkrein, 8 pages 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... 35 “ “ 


About the. Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts ....smal!l 30 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . 60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and 4.... 30 “ 
“Man's Faithful Friend” 


What the Chained Dog Says .............. 30 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp.., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ...... pear 10 cts. 


Save the Birds, post-card ...........-2..-. 30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.. 30 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Wares. aa 
The Air-gun. and the. Hirde... 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease...$ .60 per 190 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 30 
“The Beggar Cat, card, Se perc dog... 
Only a Cat, Mary Craige Yarrow .20 


About Other Animals 


hg Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Rensiies. 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
Pity’s Sake, cloth, paper 10 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst. ‘cloth, 20cts.....paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ....... per 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 
Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts 
e Cruelties of Trapping................. $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house.... .20 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals. 30 ‘“ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7. cattle... 30 “ ‘ 
Hints on the Care of Cows ..............-. a eo 
Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors.............. 15 cts. per 100 
“‘Be Kind to Animals,”’ button .......... 75 cts. per 100 


Special prices in large quantities, sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for blankets .. each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for vehicles ....each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,"’ book-marks ....... “per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school use) 


Voices for the Soeothinas. for Schools, etc. .. cloth 50 cts 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations ........... paper 16 cts. 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Address to Boston — Schools, by Mr. 

Humane What Teach and How 
in Work, Mary Craige Yar- 
Early. in Kindness or Cruelty ...... 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ...... 20 ie 
Outlines of study in Humane Education,8& pp. 1.50 aes 
Festival of Tender Mercies ..............-- 35 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100 


Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
“Band Mercy”’ 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3 ro per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
lhe above can be had in small numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight 
or express. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Fenway Station, Boston 
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LC. A. P. P.C., Mrs. L. T., W. 
» Mrs. E.J.N., M.J.B., Miss D.S., Rev. L. A.S., Miss 
, H.N. T., Rev. J. F. C., Mrs. E. L.S., Mrs. G. H. L., 
C.H.C., C.Q. R., Mrs. N. Z. G., Miss D. B., Hon. 
C., Mrs.H.W., W.S.L., Mrs. M.T.G., Mrs. W.P.F., 
E., J. W.S., Mrs. L. M.L., Mrs. C. P. B., in memory 
C.L.; Miss A. F. 
ON 
E DOLLAR EACH — 
Mr. F., Mr. C., Mr. D., Mrs. C. B. B., Miss L. A., Miss 
IM., Miss J. E. K., Mrs. E. D. E., Mrs. W.A.R., N. 
F.G., L. P.S., Miss C. B. C., Mrs. M. P., H. J. P., 
C..C.D. M.B., W. H. 
WAC. Ww. C. T., 
. Mrs. J. F. HM B., Mrs. A. A.H., T. T. 
A. E. W., Mrs. 
P.,J.M.C 
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CONVENIENCE OF LOCATION 


is an important element to consider in 


choosing a bank. 


We maintain three separate offices in 
different sections of Boston which may 
be used interchangeably. 


One of these is sure to be convenient 
for you. 


Safe deposit vaults at all offices. 


Your inspection is invited. 


Qld Colony Company 


Main Office of the Old Colony Trust Company SEVENTEEN COURT STREET 
in the Financial District FIFTY-TWO TEMPLE PLACE 
TWO-TWENTY-TWO BOYLSTON STREET 


CAT’S PAW 


WITH A NEW FLOOR 
Let us tell you about our 34’ matched aes 


flooring to lay over athe old one. re 
Quartered oak, plain oak, birch, maple a RUBBER HEELS 


and hard pine. Won't Slip 
The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Co. a 50 CENTS ATTACHED 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. All Dealers 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Ma. Comme The with the Foster Plug 
Ulecs. which prevents slipping 


Resists wear where the wear comes 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 


Have you seen the 


NEW BOOK-MARK 


issued by the American Humane Education Society ? 
If not, enclose ten centsfora sample dozen. Attrac- 
tively printed in red and blue, with ‘‘A Humane 
Prayer.” Just the size to enclose in an envelope, as a 
reminder to your book-loving friends to ‘‘ Be Kind to 
Animals.” 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. aaa 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


INSURANCE JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 
120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS Where is My Dog,°F 15, MAN ALONE 


BOSTON, MASS. By Charles Josiah Adams, D.D., $1. of 
PHONE, MAIN 4800 _ 17 Merchants Row TON Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N.Y 
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